THE 


BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1849. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


My pear Sir,—As it was in the British Magazine that I made 
some observations on the publication of the Keclesiastical 
History Society’s first volume of Strype’s Cranmer, perhaps 
you will allow me to offer, through the same channel, a state- 
ment of some circumstances which have arisen out of those 
observations. 

Since my letters were printed, a second volume of Strype 
has been published, of which the Advertisement is dated the 
13th of July. It did not fall in my way, indeed I did not 
know of its publication, for some months afterwards. When it 
did, I also saw a small pamphlet which was delivered to the sub- 
scribers with it, and which they were requested to place at the 
end of their first volumes. Of the contents of this pamphlet I 
know little more than what is to be found in the advertisement 
prefixed to it, which is as follows :— 


‘ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 


“ Critical observations having beeu made upon the first volume of 
Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, as published by the 
Ecclesiastical History Society, on the ground that the Editor had 
omitted Wharton’s Observations on the Memorials, and had neglected 
to consult that archbishop’s register at Lambeth, the reader is requested 
to observe that Wharton’s Observations are now appended in portions 
to each volume of the edition, and that the bulls of Pope Clement VII, 
for the consecration, and the consecration oath of Archbishop Cranmer, 
together with ‘ the letter of the Prior of Canterbury,’ and * the oath of 
fidelity to the King against the Bishop of Rome,’ taken by Boner at 
his consecration, are also published ‘ in exlenso,’ 


XXXV.—February, 1849, K 
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“ With respect to the Cranmer Register, the Society has oNLY to 
observe that the blame of neglecting to consult it rests NoT with the 
Editor, but with the person employed to undertake that part of the work, 
who failed in the performance.” 


Having read this, I did not inquire how far the corrections 
and additions thus published went towards rendering the volume 
what it should have been. It seemed strange that the blame of 
neglecting Cranmer’s Register did not rest with the editor, and 
I felt some curiosity to know who was the “ person employed,” 
but whom I had never heard of, or seen, at Lambeth. But that 
was not my business ; which was only thankfully to accept the 
acknowledgment of “the Society,” that in fact the Register had 
not been consulted, and that my charge of that almost incredible 
neglect on the part of “ the Society” was true, and the editor’s 
statement respecting the verification of the documents a gross 
falsehood. The whole tone and tenour of the Advertisement 
showed so plainly that “the Society” (whatever individuals 
might be included in that term) had made up their minds to face 
the matter out, and shelter the delinquent, and tell the sub- 
scribers they must take what they could get in exchange for their 
money, that if I had been one of those subscribers, and con- 
sidered myself entitled to remonstrate, I should have felt it 
hopeless. I did not therefore interfere with the matter until, on 
the 15th of December, I was informed (accidentally and even 
unintentionally) from a quarter so respectable and well-informed 
as to preclude doubt, that “the person employed” meant myself. 
Certainly such an idea had never crossed my own mind, as 
that I had ever been employed by the Society for anything; or 
connected with it in any way or degree whatsoever ; and while 
I was surprised at the impudence of the thing, I could not help 
being amused at its absurdity, and the drollery of “ the Society” 
paying me off in such a highly imaginative and humorous way, 
for finding fault with its book. If the jest has been carried so 
far as to bring my name into the accounts of the Society for a 
weekly salary, or for bills delivered, I beg to assure any future 
Treasurer or Auditors (I see nothing of such persons at present 
in the prospectus) that all these payments are as imaginary as 
the rest of the matter about my having been employed by the 
Society at all. 

But though, as I have said, my information came from such a 
source as prevented my doubting that my name was circulated 
in the Society and among its subscribers, as that of the criminal 
who, having spoiled their books, complained as if somebody else 
had done it, yet I did not like to take any step in contradic- 
tion of the falsehood, which I felt bound to contradict, without 
making a direct application to “the Society.” I did not ; 
know, I confess, exactly how to come at the mind of that 
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body, which, I presume, ‘includes the subscribers as well as the 
patrons, vice-patrons, council, &c. Butas it seemed impossible 
that they should all have joined i in writing this explanatory notice 
to themselves and each other, and as it might Mate been con- 
sidered an absurdity to suppose that the patrons and vice- 
patrons looked upon themselves as under any real al’ nannies 
about the proceedings of those to whom they lent their names 
addressed my note to the Council, requesting that, if that body 
was not expected to meet within a ‘few days, the Secretary tag 
rt ie my note to the Nobleman whose name stands at the 
head of it. 


The notes were as follow. The first addressed to the 
Council :— 


4, Newington Terrace, Kennington, 
15th Dec. 1848. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen,—The Advertisement prefixed to the 
cancel leaves and delivered with the second volume of your Society's 
Strype, states in the name of “the Society,’’ that the blame of 
neglecting to consult Archbishop Cranmer’s Register rests with the 
person employed to undertake that part of the work, who failed in the 
performance. 

I have only within these few minutes heard, from a quarter so 
respectable that I cannot but notice it, that the Society have been 
understood to mean me. 

Will you do me the favour to inform me whether this is the case. 

I have the honour to be, 
My lord and gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


S. R. 
To the Council of the Ecclesiastical History Society. 


This I enclosed with the following note to the Secretary of 
the Society. 
4, Newington Terrace, Kennington. 
Sir,—Will you do me the favour to lay the enclosed letter before 
the Council of the Ecclesiastical History Society at their next meeting ; 
or if you do not expect the Council to meet within a few days, to 
forward it to Lord Ashley. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. R. Mairnanp, 


From the Secretary I received the following reply :— 


Ecclesiastical History Society, 426, Strand, 
Dec. 16, 1848. 

Rey. Sir,--I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and to inform you, that on Tuesday next we have a meeting, 
and that your letter shall be laid before rr. 

I beg to remain, Rey. Sir, 
Yours very obediently, 
| (Signed) THOMAS 
K 2 
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Anybody not possessed with a strong suspicion that the 
Council are not in the habit of meeting (if, indeed, they have 
ever met at all, and are not, for the most part, highly respectable 
men, who have most unfortunately _ their names in the 
power of persons with whose eget ings they are not very 
intimately acquainted)—anybody expecting to find everybody 
else straightforward and honest, might suppose that Mr. Felton 
meant to do just what I desired. But I should be very sorry 
to think that I had received the childish piece of jesuitism 
which follows from any half-dozen of the Council, whose names 
and respectability form so great a part of the trading capital of 
the Society. Who the “ we” were who formed the “ 1T,” which 
“ directed” Mr. Felton to write as he did, I know not; but I am 
convinced that there are few members of that Council who 
would descend to such equivocation; and some who will feel 
sincerely indignant at its having been practised (so apparently 
in their names) either by their Secretary, or any members of 
their body. 


Ecclesiastical History Society, 426, Strand, 
Dec. 19th, 1848. 


Rev, Sir,—I am directed to inform you, in reply to your letter of 
the 15th inst., that the statement in the name of the “ Society,” in the 
Advertisement prefixed to the cancelled leaves delivered with the 
second volume of the Ecclesiastical History Society’s Strype, that the 
(—blame of neglecting to consult Archbishop Cranmer's Register rests 
with the person employed to undertake that part of the work, who 
failed in the performance—) does not apply to yourself, 

I have the honour to remain, Rev. Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
(Signed) Tuomas FEetton, Secretary. 


It is obvious that my enquiry was whether the dastardly 
anonymous charge had been meant to apply to me, either through 
ignorant misapprehension, or with a view to its being (as it had 
been) orally translated into slander. Whether the Secretary’s 
letter was expected to deceive, or only meant to insult, is of no 
great consequence. Perfectly concurring with “1T” and its 
Secretary, and knowing, as well as “rr” did, that the Advertise- 
ment did not “ apply to” me, whatever it- might have been meant 
to do, I only replied to the Secretary :— 


4, Newington Terrace, Kennington, 
20 Dec. 1848. 


Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated yester- 
day, informing me that a statement in the Society’s Advertisement 
does not apply to myself. On this point I wanted no information— 
“ which I did want, I fully admit the right of the Society to with- 
Mold, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, “~~ 
S, R, 
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Having heard nothing further, it seems to me to be a duty to 
state publicly (for I need not tell you), that so far from having 
been employed about that first volume of Strype, or ever having 
dreamed of being so, even after it was published, 1 was holding 
an argument with yourself (very erroneously, I grant) against 
the truth of a report which had reached me, and which I had 
just made to you, that the Society had published a volume of 
Strype. Mistaken as I was, however, in fact, my argument 
(founded, at first, chiefly on the confidence that, if it had been 
true, the matter must have been heard of at Lambeth) seemed 
confirmed, and placed beyond doubt, by the arrival, while we 
were talking, of a note from Mr. Cox, which, I sincerely thank 
God, I have kept; and which I will presently lay before the 
reader. You will remember my saying to this effect: —* It is 
singular that this should come in just now, but it settles the 
question; for it is from Mr. Cox, who says that he is editing 
Strype’s Cranmer for the Socicty, asking me to collate a pas- 
sage at page 201 of the Oxford Strype with the Register. Now, 
if they really had published a volume, they must have got 
beyond page 201.”* Krroneous as this reasoning was, | believe 
that, not caring much about the matter, we both thought it quite 
satisfactory. 1 made the collation asked for, and sent it to Mr. 
Cox. The note asking for it I subjoin, and the reader will 
judge whether it was written by an Editor to a “person em- 
ployed” by the Society to make collations, for which the Editor 
himself was understood to be so wholly irresponsible, that he 
never once thought of asking whether they had been made at all 
—whether, in short, it is possible that Mr. Cox did in fact believe, 
at the time when he wrote this note (after the publication of 
the volume), that I had long been employed to ie as & matter 
of business, that which he thus asked me to do for him as a 
favour. 

44, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, 
Feb. 8, 1848. 

Rev. and dear Sir,—I should esteem it a great favour if you would 
oblige me by collating an enclosed passage from Archbishop Cranmer’s 
Register, and by giving me the page or folio in which it stands. It is 
found quoted by Strype, page 141, Ed. 1694, and page 201, Idd. Ox. 
ford, 1840, 

I would not ask you to take this trouble for me, were I not just now 


_ * The Oxford octavo edition of Strype is in two volumes. The paging throughout 
is continuous, and amounts to 1118. In the Oxford edition the volumes are very 
unequal, but still the first contains 432 of those pages; and not knowing that the 
Society meant to make the two volumes into three, or to divide to each its portion 
of the Appendix, which is all at the end of the second volume of the Oxford edition, 
I took it tor granted that the first volume could not be actually published, and yet a 
collation of p. 201 still wanted. This, as I have said, was a mistake, and I only 
mention it to show my ignorance, and how little I knew, or inquired about, the 
proceedings of the Society, or supposed myself to be concerned in them, 
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too unwell to reach the library at Lambeth; and, therefore, 1 must 


beg that this reason may plead my excuse for asking so great a favour 
at your hands. 


I am, Rey. and dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Joun Epmunp Cox, 


Having no personal acquaintance with Mr. Cox, and indeed 
having, as far as I know, never seen him, except when he had 
come to Lambeth about two years before that time, to look ata 
MS. for a work which he was then editing for the Parker 
Society, I treated this note merely as one of the applications 
which I had long been in the habit of receiving; and answered 
it, as a matter of course, to a stranger. It was acknowledged 
by Mr. Cox in another note, written after my first letter in the 
Magazine was published, but probably before Mr. Cox had seen 
it.* If there is a copy of my answer among the confused 
papers which I brought from Lambeth, I have not looked for it, 
being pretty certain of three things ;—first, that it was common- 
ee and not uncivil; secondly, that it informed him of my 
aving looked in vain for what he wanted at Lambeth, and 
would have obtained for him access to any document in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, which a 
stranger could properly ask to see; and thirdly, though of 
course I cannot say it with equal certainty, I rather suppose, 
that he never used, or meant to use, my letter for that purpose ; 
and that his second note was, like his first, a mere pretence of 
doing business in a business-like way, suggested by something 
which had occurred since the publication of his first volume. 

For it must strike everybody as very odd that, after suffering 
a whole volume containing so many important, and obviously 


* 44, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, 
March 9, 1848. 

Dear Sir,—At page 148 of the 1694 ed. of Strype’s Mem. of Abp. Cranmer 
their is a reference to certain “injunctions of the kings visitors to the D. & C. of 
Canterbury, bearing date Sept. 22, An. 1, Edw. VI,” I have made inquiries at Can- 
terbury whether the document is still “remaining in the Archives” of that Cathe- 
dral, The reply is,—‘* There is no trace of it.” Under these circumstances I am 
induced to érespass upon your kindness so far as to ask of you whether there is any 
copy, or whether the original paper is, amongst the Lambeth Library MSS., or 
whether any notice exists of it in the Cranmer Register. 

If you should be able to give me any information upon this matter I should 
esteem it as a great obligation, as I am anxious if possible to find these injunctions, 
and obtain a transcript of them. 

_ Allow me to offer you my best thanks for your ready compliance, a short time 
since, in verifying @ passage from the Cranmer Register. 
I am, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 


Joun Ep. Cox. 
The Rev. S. R. Maitland. 


As it may very reasonably be doubted by some of your readers whether these 
notes can be genuine, I enclose the originals ; and I shall be obliged if you will 


place them in the hands of your publisher, that he may show them to any persons 
connected with the Society, who may apply to see them. 
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incorrect documents, to be actually published, without having 
once come or sent for the collation of a syllable, he should all 
at once have bethought himself, and made this sudden applica- 
tion about a petty scrap of less than five lines, which preserited 
no ground for a suspicion of incorrectness, and which, in fact, 
furnished very few and trifling variations; which was just as 
well, seeing that not one of them was adopted. If the reader 
compares the Latin passage at p. 2 of his second volume, with 
p- 202 of the Oxford edition, he will find that they stand alike, 
letter for letter, except that “omnimoda” is changed into 
“ omnimodo,” which, from what I have heard of the Editor, I 
take to be a conjectural emendation of his own. At least I 
think it will not be found in my collation, or the original. 

After this, I do not ask Mr. Cox whether he believed me or 
himself to be the “ person employed” by the Society to consult 
the Register; but I do PLAINLY and PUBLICLY ask him,— 
Whether he does not KNow that the statement in the Advertise- 
ment, respecting “ the person employed,” was MEANT to refer to 
me, whether he has not SO REPRESENTED it to others, without 
any hint that he knew it to be false and unjust, and whether it 
was not in fact stated in that Advertisement by HIMSELF, or with 
his KNOWLEDGE, or on his REPRESENTATION ? 

I am, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
S. R. MAITLAND. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES WITH REFERENCE 
TO PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, 


PART I, CHAPTER I. 


THE GENERATION OF HEAT. 
; (Continued from page 49.) 


THe authentic history apparently records the existence of 
light as previous to the existence of the sun, or, at the least, to 
his caloric agency in that degree of it of which we have now 
experience. 

The perplexity thence occasioned would probably be re- 
lieved if we could ascertain the cause of the Generation of Heat 
and Light both in the sun and in all bodies similarly circum- 
stanced. 

Sublime, therefore, as the phenomena must be, I have to beg 
the indulgent attention of the reader to the following investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

In such inquiries, we ought never to forget that, to their effects, 
causes must be adequate ; and that, if they be not such, they 
are not the ultimately assignable causes of the effects. Of sup 
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posable causes, also, we must, of course, ascertain which are the 
real; and of the real, which in physical order is the first. 

Let us, then, remark, that the generation of heat and light 
in the sun is constant; let us also recollect that in all human 
experience it has on the average been equable. 

With what causes, real, constant, equable, and primary, 
adequate to the generation of solar heat and light, are we then 
acquainted ? 

In the first place, on a subject confessedly of no ordinary dif- 
ficulty, it may be allowable to take the benefit even ofa glimpse 
of antecedent probability ; with whatever caution we may guard 
the principle. | Now, since those celestial bodies which are 
pivots of motion to their dependents, are also to them the ap- 
pointed sources of heat and light, it is beforehand likely that 
the dynamical energies in which the primaries excel the rest 
ure in some manner connected with their superior calorific 
faculty ; the two powers, the mechanical and the chemical, mu- 
tually correspond in respect of the magnitude of their practical 
effects: it is probable that they are in some way dependent the 
one upon the other. In so far, therefore, as we may be able to 
deny to the one of those powers, and to attribute to the other, 
wn original independence in respect to calorific action, there will 
bea presumption in favour of that independent power in respect 
to the causation of solar heat. 

Precarious as such coincidences ought, perhaps, to be es- 
tecemed, we nevertheless are justified in seeking to discover 
whether the supposed presumption be supported by known 
terrestrial phenomena. 

lor it is not antecedently improbable that, in the main, the 
component substances in the earth and in the sun are homo- 
geneous. It is true, indeed, that, since the mean density of the 
earth is to that of the sun nearly in the ratio of 4 to 1, we may 
probably infer that in the more subtile orb, which is the source 
also of heat to others, there is alarger proportion of substances 
elastic and combustible—a much greater relative quantity of 
gases. But there is a0 necessity to suppose that, in Aind, these 
differ from those with which we are acquainted in the earth. 

The combustion of hydrogen in oxygen gas produces an 
evolution of heat and light like those of the sun. The mixture 
in our atmosphere of nitrogen gas with oxygen, neutralizes the 
combustive energies of oxygen. If nitrogen were abstracted or 
omitted from our atmosphere, there would result an intensity of 
caloric operations, to which the remaining matter of our globe 
isnot adapted. But the proportions of the ingredients in the 
atmosphere of the sun may be different from ours. If there be 
less oxygen, there may, therefore, be less weight, for that gas is 
very heavy, 
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Nor is it useless to remember that the sun’s atmosphere is 
believed to extend in what is called the zodiacal light beyond 
the orbit of the earth: in fact, half as far again. ‘The shape of 
this projected matter is lenticular; and its position is in the 
plane of the sun’s equator. Since therefore the ecliptic, or 
plane of the earth’s orbit, intersects the plane of the sun’s 
equator, to which it is inclined about 73°, we need not doubt 
that the sun’s atmosphere comes in contact with that of the 
earth at the two points of intersection. And this it really 
appears to do when what are called “showers of stars” are 
seen, (Connexion of the Physical Sciences, ch. xxxvi;) a pheno- 
menon which now occurs on or about the 12th August and 13th 
November. Yet it has not hitherto been observed that any 
material change takes place at those times in the general con- 
stitution of our atmosphere, nor that any new element is intro- 
duced: but only it seems that there occurs such a multitude of 
vivid seintillations as are perhaps attributable to a transfer of 
heat from the one to the other atmosphere. 

We seem then to be safe in assuming that the component 
substances of the sun are in the main homogencous with those 
of the earth. We must, therefore, believe that the caloric pro- 
perties of substances here known to us, and the conditions and 
laws which here regulate the generation cf heat and light, do 
also regulate their generation in the sun. 

We have then to examine the now known apparent sources 
of those elements. 

1. One of these is the condensation of vapour and the solidi- 
fication of liquids. Although in these processes heat is evolved, 
yet the processes themselves diminish, and tend ultimately to 
exhaust (with reference to a given region) the stores of matter 
elastic and capacious of heat. If we suppose no countervailing 
action, they would terminate in producing a condition of 
frigidity. Dr. Black was of opinion that coldness is the natural 
state of all bodies: and to this state the processes in question 
would reduce them. 

3. Another apparent source of heat is chemical combination. 
The gas called oxygen, with a few minor associates of the same 
character, is supposed to constitute one half of the matter of 
the globe. Being intensely negative of heat, it readily com- 
bines with certain substances of positive capacity, in such 
manner as to discard, and sensibly to evolve, a portion of the 
heat which in its gaseous state it has admitted. There is here 
a perpetual tendency to the diminution of the existing quantity 
of that gas, as regards its aeriform condition; and in respect to 
its relationship to other bodies, a tendency to cohesion and to 
ultimate solidification. The more extended we suppose the 
series of such combinations to be, the more we must anticipate 
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the result of final quietude and coldness, unless there be a 
counteracting energy: for which counteraction we must look 
elsewhere. 

For, that the balance of heat is, in many such instances, 
restored, is very true. But by what agency? Surely, not by 
the combination itself. Suppose the evolution of heat to have 
been energetic, and the heat evolved most sensible. Nevertheless, 
the process has been attended with the physical and practical 
union of the substances engaged. What, then, is again to 
sever those self-same substances? Not, of course, the heat 
which they discard. They of themselves remain quiescent. 
If they afterwards be made instruments of the generation of 
heat, it is by extrinsic agency. | 

“ Chemical forces, as well as mechanical, tend to equilibrium ; 
and that condition once attained, their efficacy ceases. Chemical 
affinities tend to form new compounds; and though, when many 
and various elements are mingled together, the play of synthesis 
and analysis may go on for a long time, it must at last end. 
If, for instance, a large portion of the earth’s mass were 
originally pure potassium, we can imagine violent igneous 
action to go on so long as any part remained unoxidized ; but 
when the oxidation of the whole has once taken place, the action 
must be at an end; for there is in the hypothesis no agency 
which can re-produce the deoxidized metal. Thus, a perpetual 
motion is impossible in chemistry, as it is in mechanics.”— 
(Indications of the Creator, second edition, p. 157.) 

3. As well in other instances as during the process of such 
chemical combination of substances, certain of them appear to 
admit upon compulsion more than suits their original capacity, 
cither of that species of heat which is called latent (i. e., not 
felt), or possibly of a species which at the time may be esteemed 
peculiar and see eee or else, if so it be, of an element 
distinct from heat, which, for convenience, is known by the 
name of electricity. Therefore, upon opportunity being given 
them by communication with substances willing to admit that 
clement — whether those be the substances from which the 
element was drawn, or new and foreign bodies—they instantly 
evolve it and transfer it, with greater or less energy, it seems, 
in proportion to the stringency of the previous compulsion. 
1 put the case thus, for clearness’ sake. But, indeed, in the 
search of truth, upon whatever subject, it is obvious that we 
must regard, not names, but things: and distinguish these, not 
upon a sceming, but a real difference. 

Sir Humphry Davy was of opinion (Consolations in Travel, 
p. 271) that the electrical and chemical affections of bodies are 
all but identical. If, therefore, of the chemical, then equally 
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at least of the electrical, it seems we may maintain that these 
energies are not endowed with intrinsic capacity of reviviscence. 
They are resuscitated, if they live again, by foreign agency. 

Obviously, also, in cases where the combination is the 
occasion of electricity, to the former it is natural to assign 
priority of action: if causation of heat be not in the former, 
much less in the latter. ; 

The multiplicity and universality of the electrical affections 
show the existence somewhere of a power adequate to the 
diffusion of heat. But in regard to the locality of the affected 
bodies, and the re-producing that communication from which 
ensues a developement of the electric energies, it does not 
appear that provision exists in the properties of the bodies 
themselves. Where the combination occurred, the bodies stay 
at rest: by external means alone, the energies are waked into 
re-action. 

Electricity gives evidence of a peculiar actual condition of 
the substances affected, the electrical state being itself the 
incidental affection. ‘The multiplicity, the brilliancy, the 
inexhaustible novelty of the electrical phenomena, prove 
the fact that their field is fertile. Let the affection be extensive, 
be universal: yet this extension is proof of the dimension of 
the cause, but not of its inherence in the substances. 

Finally, as well electricity in particular, as the other 
supposable sources of heat, appear to be subordinate to that 
of which we have next to speak. ; 

4. Sir Humphry Davy thought (Cabinet Cyclopedia, Heat, 
chap. 18) that the immediate cause of the phenomena of heat 
is motion —an opinion surely confirmed both by his own 
experiments and by those of others. | 

lor let us remember that, in our experience, heat zs generated 
by friction, by pereussion, by organic or vital action, and, in 
the case of the elastic gases, by compression. In like manner, 
we may here add, electricity is generated, as in the gymnotus. 
or torpedo, by vital action, and in the machine by friction, so 
in steam by compression, and in clouds by molecular attraction, 

But to return. If two pieces of ice rubbed together melt, the 
cause is friction ; if a haystack catch fire from within, there has 
been decomposition, and consequently, there is fresh organic 
action; if heat be evolved on charging the chamber of an air- 
gun, this is compression ; and if air at the bottom of a mine be 
hot, and hotter still as we descend, the effect is simply referable 
to the weight of the superincumbent atmosphere—that 1s, again, 
to compression. 

In all these cases, there is motion; in all there must be a 
moving force ; and as,on the one hand, we appear to be unable 
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to attribute the causation of heat to sources distinct from the 
agencies of motion, so, on the other hand, we find that, as 
matter of fact, these agencies do of necessity produce it. 

Now, for illustration’s sake, let us put the case that the 
chemist had at his command an inexhaustible stock of those 
mechanical and motive energies, and that they were so arranged 
as unceasingly to take effect in a series of acts of compression, 
collision, and the like—not omitting, as part of the hypothesis, 
that there be also a perpetually recurring change of the relative 
localities of the bodies so efleeted—there surely might then 
iesult a perpetual causation, or generation of heat. 

We are especially obliged in this fiction to suppose the 
motive agencies perpetual, because the actual tendency of heat 
is to be dissipated and lost. A positive loss of heat to matter 
does, in fact, perpetually take place. ‘The continual generation 
of it in its appointed sources has not perceptibly increased the 
universal stock. It ceases to exist. 

But all this—which, for the argument’s sake, we have sup- 
posed—is simple matter of fact. There do exist perpetual 
agencies of motion in the carth and in the sun; in the earth, at 
least, that of orbitation; and in them both, those of gravitation 
aud rotation, 

lor the present, let our attention be confined to the two last- 
named forces. 

The first point of which we must take notice is the reality of 
their confliction. 

A particle of matter at the earth’s equator, if we suppose 
rolution unrestrained, would by it be slung with the velocity of 
a thousand miles an hour. ‘The same particle, if we imagine 
gravitation unresisted, would drop through the like space in 
less than ten minutes. Again, a particle of matter at the 
sum’s equator tends, by gravity, (Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences, 8. 8,) to full 334°65 feet in a second; by rotation, to 
ly off laterally at the rate of more than a mile in a second. 

Of a confliction of two such forces, however specifically 
modified, the reality and vigour must surely be adimitted. 

The effect of such a conflict we may conceive to be a host of 
acts of mechanical collision, of frietion, or compression, more or 
less Vehemently chergetic, as the case in each globe may 
spectiically vary, Of such a perpetual conflict the effect also 
is conunnal, In any case, some chemical action must con- 
tunually and extensively ensue; and, taking into the account 
the probable caloric quality and great comparative elasticity of 
the external matter of the sun, we may believe the effect there 
to be no other than that which we so familiarly experience— 
the constantly fresh generation of his heat and light. 
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With respect to the earth, we may here recollect that all the 
chemical affinities, the electrical energies, the attractions and 
repulsions, of which we have experience, exist under the 
actually continual agency, whatever be its amount, of gravita- 
tion and rotation. Conceive these mighty forces abstracted 
from the list of calorific agents; and where would be those 
minor agencies? Would they exist?—or for how long? It 
cannot be proved that they possess an intrinsic faculty of re- 
production; while those great forces do, in fact, perpetually 
energize. 

Nay, in regard to the change of place, as well of various 
elastic bodies as of the water of the ocean, and the consequent 
renewal of opportunities ofa change of chemical condition, it is 
obvious that the forces in question are among the agents which 
produce it. The high raised equatorial vapours glide to the 
poles by gravitation; they are there continually condensed. 
Perpetual currents of cold water, thus produced, are returned 
to the equator by rotation. To the like process the air is, at 
the same time, subject. 

But between the mechanical agents and the chemical condition 
of the earth, we seem to have a tangible connecting link in her 
electrical affections: on the one hand, confessedly occasioned 
by her perpetual motion ; on the other hand, by their apparently 
indissoluble union with chemical change, giving evidence of its 
perpetual causation. 

Iurther, I do not know that there is a doubt that those 
afeetions which are called magnetic, are identical with these 
last-mentioned. I, therefore, beg the reader to bear in mind 
that whenever it shall be shown that there is an entire cor- 
respondence between the varying position of the magnetic 
planes in the earth, and the position of the mean plane of her 
mechanical motions, this theory will cease to be conjectural. 

But, to return to the present subject. Since the force of 
gravity increases as the squares of the distances from the centre 
of attraction decrease; and since it is found to be the fact that 
below the earth’s surface, heat, the effect of pressure, is aug- 
mented as we descend, and the air becomes more and more fit 
for combustion, we draw the conclusion that at some depth, 
the effect of such pressure on the gases must become, as it were, 
intolerable; that they are condensed; that substances in 
contact: with them are ignited or fused; that water is de- 
composed; that vivid combustion is produced; and that the 
gases on explosion are expanded with gigantic energy. But 
of all this we have the palpable proofs in the phenomena of 
earthquakes and volcanoes. The perpetual action also of 
some of these, gives evidence of a perpetual cause, just as truly 
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as the burning of a common fire through the day proves a 
continual supply of oxygen for that time. 

By this statement, we, in effect, dispense with the hypothesis 
of central heat. But to that hypothesis there seems to be very 
serious objections of another kind. It is the opinion of 
astronomers that the earth increases in density from the surface 
to the centre; and surely the general tendency of matter 1s to 
such central density ; the countervailing influence of rotation 
continually diminishing, while the energy of gravity increases. 
Extreme compression may bring into entire contact the com- 
ponent particles of bodies: at the earth’s centre they are at 
rest. It surely is not easy to conceive any other result than 
that of mere frigidity. 

We suppose that Rotation effects porosity of matter, and that 
porosity or cavernous structure is attended by increased sus- 
ceptibility of friction; but on the other hand, that by the 
influence of gravitation density is by degrees increased, and 
heat more and more excluded by the condensation or exclusion 
of elastic substances capacious of heat. 

For, imagine that we penetrate (for example) ten miles decp 
into the earth, and there be spectators of the operation. The 
force of rotation there, is to the like force at the surface in the 
ratio of about 399 to 400. The force has, therefore, at that 
depth, lost 1-400th part of its vigour. 

But, the ratio of the forees of gravitation at those two 
distances being that of the squares of the same numbers, the 
effect is an increase of about 1-200th part of the energy of 
gravitation—an increase the double of the other’s decrease. At 
this depth, then, by the compression of the gases, there would 
be an augmentation of heat, of which the spectator would be as 
sensible as he is of the converse condition in the coldness of a 
high mountain top. Of course, we must bear in mind that in 
the former case the substances yield heat to the spectator ; that 
they do not retain it in themselves, but discard and eject it. 

However, to this augmented action of the forces there will be 
a limit; a locality where gravitation terminates in quictude by 
assuming the tenacity of cohesion ; while, at the same place and 
time, rotation also subsides into inoperative ease. At the 
depth of 1000 miles, the ratio of the forees is that of 3 to 2; at 
2000, of 8 to 1. The combat ends; and gravitation remains 
the unresisted victor. 

Now, in so far as we may justly discard the notion of central 
heat, we must adopt the alternative belief of a more genuine 
ageney. We feel that, where there is continual action, there 


must be continual agents: the mechanical forees are of that 
very character. 
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It will be recollected that, with reference to our proper subject, 
it was stated that the causes required must be real and primary, 
equable and constant ; and adequate (with the employment of 
subordinate energies, if needful) to the generation of solar heat 
and light. 

Since I venture to think that we are not acquainted with any 
but such as may be ultimately resolved into the forementioned 
mechanical forces of gravitation and rotation, I must beg the 
reader in the next place to remark the capability of those forces 
for the task. 

They both are real, constant, equable: both are, so far as 
appears, independent of all other physical causes ; and their 
action scems anterior to the action of all other: they are in the 
abstract capable of the office of perpetual causation. 

In particular, their equability recommends them to our notice, 
An equable generation of heat in the sun is obviously indis- 
pensable to the continued existence of the creatures subject to 
his jnfluence. As matter of fact the generation of his heat has 
been always equable ; or sufficiently so to answer the conditions 
of the question. 

Now where else shall we look for equability than in the two 
forces, in each and both of them, of gravitation and rotation ? 
Or what can be more complete than their equability ? insomuch 
that, for example, the rotation of the earth affords a measure of 
time to which we trust implicitly and justly. 

But the equability in the present case is rather like that of 
the product of the two forces, which needs to be indeed complete, 
and by the effects appears to be so. 

‘To speak more cor rectly, in the earth the adjustment of the 
two forces, each to each, is such and so complete as to produce 
in the earth that quantity of intrinsic heat which she requires, 
and with which we, the creatures on her surface, are contented. 

It is to be inferred that in the sun there is the like acjust- 
ment of the same forces, in such manner as to produce the 
quantity of heat, and in his case of light also, required both by 
the inhabitants of the sun, and by us and othe 'r creatures whom 
the Lord has made in so far dependent on that body. 

But if on inquiry there appear in fact to be such similar 
adjustment of the forces, then, knowing the caloric effects 
produced by them in the earth, we may infer what nay probably 
be the like effects in the sun; allowance being made for his 
specific nature. 

On the validity of analogy thus extensively applied, there 
are some considerations which may here be reasonably brought 
to bear. 


It cannot be but that the whole machinery of the heavenly 
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bodies, in regard to mutual distance, bulk and mass, companion- 
ship or independence, fast or slow rotation, is, in whatever way, 
adapted to the laws of heat and light. 

It is surely not philosophical, but rather like a prepossession, 
to regard the sun as differing, otherwise than within ascertainable 
limits, from the other heavenly bodies, in common with whom 
he is subject to the universal laws both of motion and of heat. 
He may be, with all his train, but a vassal of some greater 
primary than he: or at least (gravitation beg co-extensive 
with matter) he revolves round a common centre of the 
universe. 

Let us suppose, for illustration’s sake, that Mercury is twice 
as near the sun as Venus is, but his mass one eighth, his 
rotation practically one half of hers in velocity and energy. 
The excess of solar influence on him, which we suppose to 
result from his greater proximity to the sun, is apparently even 
more than countervailed by the defect of his internal heat. 

On the other hand, of those majestic bodies Jupiter and 
Saturn, each in his own province seems a viceroy of the sun, 
and supplies to his own satellites the lack of the more imme- 
diate presence of their common king. For each of them is of 
great mass, with proportionable intrinsic gravitation; and each 
has a very rapid rotation on its own axis: and these their 
dynamical properties apparently correspond with their calorific 
powers. ‘The belts of Jupiter and the ring of Saturn seem to 
offer visible evidence of the generation of heat. Those bodies, 
being in their mechanical agency copies of the sun, apparently 
resemble him also in the calorific faculty — possessing and 
supplying heat, by an independent generation of it, at that 
eer ‘ty the greater source at which the additional supply 
Is neeaed, 


To such instances of analogy, in cases of less sublimity, we 
trust with little hesitation. 

Of the qualities requisite for the generation of solar heat we 
seem to have shown that the mechanical forces possess them 
nearly all: those forces alone, if any be, are primary as well as 
real; they are also equable and constant. It remains to be 
seen whether those forces in the sun, with allowance for pro- 
bably greater combustibility of gaseous matter, be adequate to 
the office we assign to them. 

For this purpose, let us compare the relative amounts of the 
forces in two bodies—on the before-stated principle, that if the 
forces, being of the amount which in the earth they have, produce 
the effects which here we witness, they must, being of a far 


greater amount, produce effects of the same kind proportionably 
far greater in the sun. 
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Of the mechanical agencies let us first compute the relative 
value of those which are concerned in producing a centrifugal 
tendency—the velocity of rotation, the curvature of the spheres, 
and the angular velocity. ) 

Suppose the radii (or spokes) of the two spheres to revolve 
each round its own centre with such velocity, that they both 
pass over equal angles in one and the same time. Then the 
velocity of rotation, or wheeling, will be as the length of the 
radius —that is, the space passed over, or the line described, by 
the extreme point of each radius, will be as the length of the 
radius. But, the greater the velocity of whirling, the greater is 
the tendency to fly from the centre. ‘Therefore, the greater the 
radius, the greater will be that tendency. 

Again, we perceive that, the greater is the radius of a circle, 
the less is the circle curved: and it is known that, the less the 
curvature, the greater is the centrifugal tendency. It follows, 
then, again, as before, that, the greater the radius, the greater 
is the centrifugal tendency. 

If, therefore, we combine together the two elements, the 
velocity of rotation, and the curvature, we infer that, the effect 
being twofold, the centrifugal tendencies in separate spheres are 
as the squares of the radii. The sun’s radius is said to be 
886,877 miles, and the earth’s, 7916. ‘The ratio of the squares 
is therefore that of 12,552 to 1. 

This, therefore, would represent the ratio of the centrifugal 
tendencies, if the radii of the two spheres revolved each round 
its own centre, so as to pass over equal angles in one and the 
same time. 

But the sun appears to turn round on his own axis in not less 
than about 25} days, so that the angular velocity of the earth 
seems to be about 25} times as great as his. It is proved 
(Cabinet Cyclopedia, Mechanics, 137, &c.) that the centrifugal 
force increases as the square of the angular velocity, ‘The 
square of 25} is 6503: and if by this we divide the 12,552, the 
quotient gives the ratio of about 193 to 10; which for the pre- 
sent we must suppose to be the proportion which the centrifugal 
tendency in the sun bears to the like tendency in the earth. 

In the next place, that we may form an estimate of the cen- 
tripetal tendencies; as before said, the force of gravitation at 
the sun’s surface is held to be such as would cause a body to 
fall 33465 feet in a second: while the like force at the surface 
of the earth is but that of about 16°08 feet. ‘The proportion of 
these two numbers is nearly that of 208 to 10. 

Thus, in attempting to estimate the antagonistic influences, 
centrifugal and centripetal, we find that the numbers expres- 
sing them are so nearly in equality, that we may, I hope, ven- 
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ture to think it likely that a calculation upon better data would 
make them really equal. 

The rate of the sun’s rotation, I believe, is measured by the 
time in which the spots on his surface traverse his disc from west 
to east. They are in his equatorial zone, and are chasms in his 
atmosphere, occasioned by its projection. Now even the earth’s 
atmosphere, near her equator, traverses in like manner at a rate, 
perhaps, one hundredth part less than does her solid surface 
underneath it. 

However, practically at least we may suppose the forces in 
question are in equipoise ; in such manner that in each of the 
two bodies the repulsion is equivalent to that compression to 
which in the result it is successfully antagonistic. 

Now all the component particles of each body are mutually 
affected by the property of gravitation which sets in all direc- 
tions; and rotation affects all the particles throughout the area 
of each of the circular plates of which we may conceive the 
sphere composed. If, therefore, on the average, we may esti- 
mate the total relative effects of the confliction of the forces by 
the product of the numbers by which we represent them, then 
the proportion is that of at least 400 to 1. Again, if the whole 
effects of the calorific action depend also upon the relative 
masses, these being in the ratio of more than 350,000 to 1, then 
the grand total of the compounds will be in the proportion of 
140,000,000 to 1. 

But this result may be practically modified by various specific 
peculiarities. For example, the angular velocity being much 
less in the sun, and gravitation vastly greater, it is likely that 
the density and coldness of matter at and towards the sun’s 
centre is very considerably greater than is the like density and 
coldness in the central portion of the earth. 

On the other hand, in him also, the practical effect may be 
greater of the velocity of rotation increasing from the Poles to 
the Equator. 

The result, however, of the speculation may, I trust, be fairly 
stated to be this: that, whatever be the amount and energy of 
chemical agency in the sun, or however great the advantage (so 
to speak) which he has in the specific nature or proportion of 
the gases of his substance, there is the highest probability that 
the prerogative of the causation of solar heat and light belongs 
to the mechanical forces of gravitation and rotation in his body. 
It appears that in their union these constitute a real cause of 
heat; that they are primary and independent ; that as compared 
with chemical energies they are anterior, since without them 
those energies would subside into inaction; that they are also 
equable and constant, and therefore exactly qualified for the 
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perpetual and salutary discharge of the office we assign to them ; 
and finally that, so far as can be ascertained by comparison 
with terrestrial phenomena, there is no reason to doubt that 
they are adequate to the performance of it. 

But in respect to the proportion in which they relatively con- 
tribute to the effect, gravitation may of the two be rather held 
the cause of development of heat and light, and rotation the 
occasion of it ; as if the latter should perpetually supply to the 
former successive opportunities of repeating that causation. 
The superficial, and in particular the equatorial matter of the 
sun, would thus appear to form the chief caloric arena; as in 
fact it does. 

Lastly, then, with respect to the probable process of the dif- 
fusion of heat from this its chief native district over the rest of 
the sun’s surface, again we may trust to the guidance of analogy. 

On the earth a perpetual and powerful current of energies 
akin to heat is maintained between the equator and the poles. 
The effect appears to be attributable to rotation, as above said. 

Also, the rotation of the earth flings her atmosphere at the 
equator to a height greater than that of the atmosphere at the 
poles. ‘The projected atmosphere, or most of it, we think 
returns to the earth by inclined planes shelving to the poles. 
Towards the poles is a frequent development of light, probably 
consequent on the meeting of substances in different caloric 
conditions—a meeting, of course, effected by the great mecha- 
nical forces. 

There is nothing to show why a process, similar to that which 
has been thus stated, should not be also real and constant in 
the sun. 

Therefore at the epoch of the Creation, the process of diffu- 
sion in such degree as to saturate the whole superficial matter 
of the sun, and to effect its ignition, required time. 

What time it might require, we may not have the data to 
determine. But we also know no reason why it might not be 
that which we may hold to be indicated by the authentic his- 
tory: that of about thrice the period of rotation of each of the 
four planets nearest to the sun. 

That that period is nearly equal in them all is a remarkable 
fact; possibly evincing the adjustment of their self-generated 
heat to that which they receive, and to that also which they 
mutually impart. 

But all the foregoing speculation needs indulgence from the 
scientific reader. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CREATION. 


THERE need be no dispute as to the validity of the general 
principle, that it was not the proper design of Revelation to 
teach the truths of natural philosophy. But it may teach them 
incidentally : and, if the truths in question be historical facts, 
not otherwise known by the reader, but mentioned in the sacred 
narrative, he learns them there. 

Now let it be supposed that there is an apparent confliction 
of certain physical facts, which are really such, with the state- 
ment of a sacred historian, in which the same facts are men- 
tioned, or of necessity involved. ‘The inference to be drawn is 
surely this: that the appearance of discrepancy arises from a 
misapprehension of the author’s meaning. Some peculiarities 
either in the idiom of his native tongue, or in his own style of 
writing, perhaps occasioned a perplexity which may be removed 
by due consideration. Since, as we allege, it was not lis proper 
purpose to convey scientific, but only religious information, he 
may have expressed himself with reference exclusively to this 
main design. 

Whether all this apply to the Mosaic narrative of the Crea- 
tion, it will be worth our while to ascertain. If there be the 
supposed confliction of physical facts with the history, let us at 
least know with what they apparently conflict. 

First, it is obvious that we cannot form any opinion at all 
upon the subject, till we have ascertained the real meaning of 
the words used by the author in that original tongue in which 
he wrote: for it is surely possible that, for example, in our 
English translation, there may be some error, of less conse- 
quence, perhaps, in any other view, but incidentally important 
in respect to the effect produced upon the reader in this 
instance. 

The remark applies to the words in Gen. i. 2, which in our 
translation are rendered “ the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” 

So the poet in his invocation of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Thou from the first . . . Dove-like satst brooding,” &e. 

The proper meaning of the word rendered spirit, is (Park- 
hurst and Buxtorff) breath or air: and the adjunct may be the 
idiom familiar to us in Gen. xxiii. 6, xxx. 8; Jonah, iii. 8, &e., 
and in | Sam. xiv. 15, on which Buxtorff says, “ Trembling of 
God ; that is, very great: for whatever is in its kind supreme, 
the Hebrews call Divine.” “Most of the Hebrews,” (Pole’s 
Synopsis,) so explain Gen. i. 2. 

The noun with the same adjunct is indeed used in the meta- 
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phorical sense in many places, as expressing the Divine inspira- 
tion of the prophets. But these passages are not really parallel 
with Gen. i. 2, which must surely be explained by its own con- 
text. Parkhurst gives it as an instance of the use of the noun | 
in its proper sense: and Bishop Pearson (on the Creed) does 
not quote it where, with his sagacity and judgment, he undoubt- 
edly would have quoted it, if the noun be rightly there taken in 
the metaphorical sense. 

In the original, the definite article is wanting: and the Sep- 
tuagint has an air. 

Next, we must make a distinction between the real substance 
of the narrative and the piously didactic style of it; between 
those expressions which are professedly declarative of physical 
facts, and those which affirm the agency of the Almighty as the 
Author of them. 

The phrases “ Let there be light,” &c., have no reference to 
the time, to the means, or to the manner of the production of the 
effects recorded: they are used as indicative simply of the 
Majesty of God. They are adapted to human custom, and 
declaratory of the truth that, as a king anong men, so the 
King of kings throughout the universe has but to speak and 
itis done. ‘They are phrases proper to the writer, in his office 
of a teacher of religion. ‘The matters of fact being probably 
familiar to his own mind, it was natural that he should state 
them as he felt them. But, certainly, it was at once innocent 
and useful, that he should attribute to the Deity (Longinus, 
Sect. 9,) that mode of action which consists with human notions 
of the sublime. The absolute authority, the irresistible Decree, 
the Fiat, is an approximation to the pure volition of Omnipo- 
tence. But, indeed, the phrases are those of a prophet: they 
are intelligible effusions of a holy eloquence ; and as such are 
distinguishable from the narration in its historical character. 

In this class of expressions we mity include the words, “ God 
divided the light from the darkness,” &c.; in which the prac- 
tical ends of the alternate presence and absence of light are 
stated as effects purposed by the Creator. 

[ suspect that especial occasion of misapprehension arises 
from the incidental juxtaposition of the phrases last mentioned 
With the words “the evening and the morning were the first 
day ;” or, more accurately, as in the margin, Heb., the evening 
was, and the morning was. 

The Hebrew day was from evening | to evening. So, in our 
Saviour’s time, “when the sun was set,” they brought their sick 
to be healed, because then, and not before, the sabbath which 
they feared to break was ended. The reckoning was the same 
in the time of Mose 's, (Exodus, xii. 6. See the margin.) 

Therefore, the phrase, “ The evening was and the morning 
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was,” apparently was used as a mere amplification of the term 
day. Its juxtaposition with the statement of the intended alter- 
nation of light and darkness was only incidental to the writer's 
purpose, not at all essential to it or designed. 

Thirdly, it is clear, that to one man at the least must have 
been made a revelation of those facts of the Creation which 
occurred before man was. In what terms, then, would it be 
made? or rather, (a question more to the purpose,) in what 
terms could those facts be usefully narrated by one man to 
many? Surely in those which might convey to their minds the 
same impressions which they would have received, if they 
themselves had been eye-witnesses of the facts. It is extremely 
probable that no other than this is the method employed by 
Moses. 

But if this be so, the phenomena at the epoch and in the 
process of the Creation may prove to be consistent with philo- 
sophical truth, either as it is now known, or upon mature 
reflexion may be found, to be. 

With reference, then, to any reasonable theory of heat, per- 
haps it is remarkable that (Pole, Synopsis, Gen. 1.) the Hebrews 
themselves do not so interpret Moses as to think he meant that 
the sun and moon were not created at the first. However, 
in science we must assume and believe, that all the orbs of the 
universe were simultaneously made: that they were from the 
first affected with their actual properties of gravitation, orbita- 
tion, and rotation: and that all matter was originally endowed 
with the existing caloric qualities, with the actual specific capa- 
cities of heat; some partial changes excepted, of which there is 
no need to take account. 

_ Now, in our experience, though in many cases the transmis- 
sion of heat be practically instantaneous, in the most, perhaps, 
itis gradual, ‘The equable diffusion of heat among bodies, or 
among all the particles of any single body, occupies time. In 
the process of such diffusion, and before it is completed, there 
may probably in some instances be minor partial evolutions 
both of heat and light: and when it is completed, there is _per- 

haps ignition and combustion ; provided there be present addi- 
tional sufficient causes of continual accession of caloric. ‘That 
a process simiar to this, though on the sublimest imaginable 
scale, occurred at the Creation, in the case of the most suscept- 
ible of bodies, is surely not improbable antecedently to investi- 
gation. To affirm it seems little more than saying, that matter 
was from the first subject to the same laws as it is now. 
It is a striking circumstance, distinguishing the Mosaic record 
from all similar imaginable narratives, that in it the existence of 
light is apparently atlirmed as being anterior to the existence of 
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the sun and stars. What conceivable purpose could be gained 
by this anomaly? Or, if we admit the tradition of the record, 
how could such a notion enter the mind of any man? Suppose 
the affirmation to be that of the existence of light before the 
visible existence of those bodies. If this be a fact, who in those 
early times would suspect it? if a fiction, who invent it? In- 
vention works upon éxperience: and the anomaly apparently 
contradicts experience. In any theoretic scheme, the agency 
of the sun would surely have been contemporaneous with the 
existence of light: in the Mosaic statement it is otherwise. 

But let us try whether the narrative of the gradual process of 
the Creation be, on other points, consistent with itself and with 
philosophical truth. 

At a glance, we see in it that order which we expect in 
Nature; the gradual preparation of inorganic matter for the 
reception of organic beings; and the preparation of these suc- 
cessively for the use of their superiors. 

But, as to particulars: on the second day the firmament, 
(Heb. Expansion,) that is to say, the air, the atmosphere, by the 
Divine Will was in that state in which it now sustains the 
clouds. 

On the first day it was not in that condition: it rested inert 
upon the waters. What expanded it, but heat? ‘That it ex- 
panded gradually, we may be sure: and that in the time stated 
it sufficiently expanded to serve the declared purpose, we need 
not doubt. 

Again, on the third day, the waters were gathered together 
into one place, and the dry land appeared. The gradual action 
of the mechanical forces of gravitation and rotation would, by 
their existing laws, effect this needful end: that they effected it 
in the stated time may be the fact. 

Again: suppose the production of solar and terrestrial heat 
to have been gradual: it consists with this hypothesis, that the 
tenants of the air and water were created before those of earth: 
for the animal heat of birds is great; and water contains more 
heat than land. 

Thus, therefore, if on all other points the gradual process of 
the Creation be either certain or reasonably probable, it is not 
unlikely that time was needed, according to the existing laws 
of matter, for the sufficient generation and diffusion of heat in 
the sun’s own body. And in this process, until it resulted in 
the combustion of his atmosphere, the stated interval of time 
may be the true. 

Also, considering the evidence of most vivid calorific action 
in his equatorial zone, | can hardly suppose it worth disputing, 
that at the first, in the diffusion of heat over his sphere, there 
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oceurred a host of coruscations. Nor do 1 know why it need 
be doubted that the inspired historian records the fact. 

If to the mechanical theory of heat any other be preferred 
which is also rational, there may yet be admitted the probability 
of delay in the action of the causes; and the amount of the 
delay may be believed to be truly stated in the sacred history ; 
since in any case it can be no matter of surprise that from it 
we learn some things which science has not yet sufficed to 
teach us. — 

With regard to any farther question of the time occupied in 
the creation ; if we reasonably suppose rotation to have begun 
at the first, there seems no difficulty in understanding the use 
of the term day in the sense in which we use it now ; the period 
nearly of the earth’s rotation. 

But, besides this, upon the established rules of criticism we 
must affirm that the writer used the term to signify that space 
of time which his readers understood by it. The phrase, “ the 
evening was and the morning was,” conveyed to the mind of the 
Jewish reader the notion of the space of time occupied simply 
by a day. Now that, which the Jewish reader understood, 
Moses meant. 

1 am by no means sure that it will be commonly thought that 
so simple an answer can be given in the case of an hypothesis, 
to which our attention must in the last place be given. The 
hypothesis is this: that under the phrase “ In the beginning,” 


there may lie a reticence of the fact that the universe existed 


incalculable periods of time before the Mosaie era. 

The question is, whether certain physical phenomena do really 
prove such previous existence ; and the solution of the problem 
thus proposed may appear extremely difficult. But it must not 
for its own sake be attempted by the sacrifice of sober criticism. 

Now, philosophical speculation quite apart, the Mosaic 
history is a record of the Creation of all animate and inanimate 
substances whatever, in the earth, in the solar system, and the 
material universe ; a history, however brief or scanty, declaring 
in detail the commencement of the existence of each and all the 
substances in question. 

It is understood to be affirmed on good authority, that the 
calculations of astronomy are in harmony with the sacred 
record; that the motions of all the heavenly bodies may have 
begun at the Mosaic epoch of the Creation; and that, if they 
did so begin, their positions now would be nearly or exactly 
what they are. 

However, the difficulty which has been found in reconciling 
science with sacred history, lies only in the phenomena pre- 
sented by geological researches. For example, the embedded 
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vegetables, still more the fossil animals, which had eyes, evince 
the existence of heat and light. Therefore, according to that 
theory, they evince the existence of those elements during the 
countless periods assumed. 

How do we read in the Mosaic record? And God said, 
let there be light.” We feel an inconsistency between the pre- 
vious long continued action of the element, as supposed by the 
geologist, and the dignity of the narrative of this first grant of it 
to the material creation. ‘The assumed suppression does not 
explain the anomaly: the majesty of the Mosaic record 
excludes that explanation ; ; sound criticism cannot suffer it. 

Any other supposable alternative would, I believe, be even 
still more strikingly at variance with the simplicity, the veracity, 
and the professed authority, of the Mosaic record. 

In short, of the two positions, the authentic and the theoretic, 
a reconciliation is impossible. 

But next, as a matter again of criticism, of “ comparing scrip- 
ture with scripture,” the evident moral purpose of the Creation 
cannot be forgotten, 

That purpose was the forming nurseries of immortal souls, of 
“possible angels,’ of heirs of everlasting royalty ; of beings 
who, after passing through a wise and wondrous discipline, 
might become holy as their Creator is, (I speak of the design) 
and one with God. 

Kxperience teaches that this planet is a “ furnace, in which 
the Lord trieth the hearts.” “The whole Creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” ‘Thence, among the 
heathen, the very true bye-word of tw 229e: 42405, sorrow, wis- 
dom’s mother: thence the tears of Xerxes (Herodotus, B. 7, 
C. 45, 46,) over his splendid host of mortals, and his councillor’ :: 
remark that every individual among those many myriads would 
often wish for death. Yet it is most true that * God is love.” 

“'l'o the principalities and powers in heavenly places is 
shown by the church the manifold wisdom of God.” ‘The aug- 
menting happiness, and possibly the moral government, of 
angels, is concerned in the purposes of our creation. “ Are 
they not all ministering spirits?” And when is there “ joy in 
heaven 

Increasing population brings within our cognisance the fact 
that a period must come, at which this earth (and the universe) 
having served its present purposes, will cease to be. With all 
its wonders, is it worth preserving ! ? No! “The heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the clements shall melt with 
fervent heat ;” and, after that, “the judgment.” 

The Redeemer is in Scripture called “the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world;” his own words are, in the 
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unearthly prayer recorded by St. John, “Thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world ;” and to the Jews, “ 'There- 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life.” 
“ We are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before prepared that we should walk in 
them.” 

Of this stupendous plan we surely must presume that the 
beginning corresponded to the end; and that our earth has 
never been any other than that which it is now, (Tillotson, 
Sermons,) “God's school of souls, in which immortal spirits, 
clothed in flesh, are trained and bred np for eternity.” 

As a question, then, of probability, antecedent to actual 
inquiry, it is not unlikely that our first impression is in this 
case right, and the opposite theory unfounded. The moral 
argument tallies with the authentic history, and aids in fixing 
the date of the creation of the world at the epoch of the creation 
of the accountable heirs of immortality. 

But, whatever be the value of such considerations, we must 
recollect that the difficulty which excited them has its origin in 
those marvellous phenomena which are rather specifically 
referable to a succeeding period of the authentic history, and to 
the fact of the universal deluge. For the existence of the 
supposed indefinite periods appears to rest on the successive 
depositions of matter, and the time supposed to be consumed 
in them. 

To that subject, therefore, our attention must be given in 
succeeding chapters. There is, however, a connecting link 
between the two subjects of the Creation and the Deluge, of 
which it may be useful to take some preliminary notice. 

It appears that the Mosaic narrative of the Creation is distin- 
guished from a philosophical account of the same facts, not 
merely by the religious tone proper to it as a sacred book, but 
also by its omission of direct allusion to those physical pro- 
cesses and causes to which we may attribute the effects 
recorded. 

It is obvious that the same thing may be true in respect of the 
great event of the Deluge. There is nothing in religion or 
criticism to forbid our supposing that the Lord in that instance 
was pleased to employ some adequate instrument of the catas- 
trophe. ‘Thus, though the saving of Noah and his household 
was of the nature of a miracle, it does by no means follow that 
the Flood was so. 

But still a farther remark on the same subject may be made. 
It has been truly said, that in the doings of Him whose wisdom 
is infinite there is among others this characteristic ; that by one 


and the same act, more than one end, and often many ends, are 
at once attained. 
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In the sacred history of his doings we cannot be surprised to 
find the mention either chiefly or exclusively of the moral pur- 
pose which was answered, or even only of that which was 
answered at the time, by divine interposition. Nevertheless, the 
physical or the other moral purposes in like manner answered 
by the self-same interposition, though not even in the slightest 
degree alluded to, may be of very great importance. 

I do not ‘know that it is possible to point out any instance in 
which the declared infliction of just punishment on guilty nations 
has not demonstrably resulted in effects beneficial even to the 
world at large. We are sure that these effects were at the time 
of such catastrophes (Gen. xix. 25,) designed, though not 
expressed. In the case of the Flood, therefore, which was an 
act of Him who “in his wrath remembers mercy,” it may be held 
to be incredible that the one only end attained was that which 
it was proper to the prophet’s office to record; which was the 
removal from the earth of a race of her inhabitants whose 
wickedness had reached its utmost pitch of incorrigible daring. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
DINGLE AND VENTRY. 


In the account which you printed last month of the Progress 
of the Protestant Church in a wild and remote parish in 
Ireland, your readers were informed of the exertions of the 
Romish clergy to check the work of converting the poor igno- 
rant natives from the superstitions and idolatries of their 
church to the privileges of our reformed faith and worship. 
Some of those exertions were carried even farther than was 
stated in that letter. Your readers will, perhaps, remember, 
that the monks of the order of St Vincent de Paul paid a visit 
to the parish, and used every effort to spread amongst the poor, 
not only a deadly hatred against protestantism, but also, of 
means of medals, with French inscriptions on them, to establis 

amongst the unfortunate creatures a connexion with the ex- 
pected invasion from France, so confidently relied on by the 
great part of the Roman-catholic population in Ireland at the 
time. In order to effect these pernicious objects, every tem- 
poral inducement was held out to the poor people, and every 
artifice resorted to. Employment was vealed ; money was 
promised; and a committee was formed to act in connexion 
with the Society of Monks in the city of Cork, so that the 
relief which they promised to send to these poor people might 
be given only as part of the proceedings devised for the pur- 
pose of checking the reformation going on amongst them. ey 
were not, however, contented without aiming at a more effective 
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agency than such as depended only upon the money which 
they could themselves contribute. The arrangements of govern- 
ment must be brought to work with them and for them. Ac- 
cordingly, the staff of the officers of the poor-law were enlisted 
in their service. In the committee of the monks of the order 
of St. Vincent de Paul, established permanently in the parish, 
were numbered as the principal members some of the relieving 
officers, and others employed as government officers in the 
dispensing of out-door relief under the poor-law. Persons 
speak of proselytizing; and too many have been persuaded, 
by the representations of the Roman priests and bishops, to 
believe that improper methods and undue influences have been 
resorted to by the clergy of the Established Church to induce 
the Roman-catholics — especially the poorer classes—to join 
our communion. As far as regards our clergy, the charge is 
totally unjust and unfounded. But as regards the Romish 
priesthood, it is the system pursued from one end of Ireland 
to the other. The artifices practised by these monks is a 
specimen of the uniform conduct of the party: artifices resorted 
to, not for the purpose of drawing men out of darkness and 
ignorance, and superstition and vice, and inducing them to 
accept of education and refinement and civilization, with the 
fear of God and the love of his holy name; but, on the con- 
trary, for the purpose of perpetuating ignorance and barbarism 
and the terrible bondage of priestly tyranny, and all the de- 
basing and degrading superstitions of the Church of Rome. 
These men may act from misdirected motives and an ill-in- 
structed zeal. ‘Their motives we must leave to their Creator. 
But be their motives what they may, the fact is undeniable, 
that instead of encouraging the moral and religious enlighten- 
ment of an ignorant and semi-barbarous population, all their 
efforts are directed to keep the poor in ignorance and_bar- 
barism, to perpetuate superstition and disloyalty, to encourage 
schemes of treason and rebellion and resistance to the laws, 
and to exasperate, by the most unscrupulous calumnies, those 
sectarian jealousies and animosities, and national hatreds and 
inisunderstandings which, under the influence of the truly 
Catholic benevolence of our clergy, and the unbounded 
charities of England, would soon expire of themselves, if it 
were not the interest of the Romish priesthood to keep them 
alive. Some of their clergy, | doubt not, disapprove of such 
unchristian conduct, and are ashamed of the proceedings of 
their church. But in Ireland, as in Rome, and as you have 
shown in the case in the controversies amongst English Roman- 
catholies,—the violent, the agitating, and the unscrupulous have 
the upper hand; and the moderate, the humble, the lovers of 
peace, ere wholly without influence, and are completely borne 
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down and trampled on by the bullying violence and vulgarity 
of those who, if they can succeed, would bind mankind in the 
iron fetters of a cruel and selfish despotism. The parties who 
are labouring to prevent the instruction of our poor, and to 
stop the progress of the moral, social, and civil regeneration 
of a country degraded and barbarous— the by-word of the 
world—resort to every artifice which a mind, regardless of 
truth, and honour, and conscience, can use. Calumny, mis- 
representation, bribery, intimidation, brute force, and violence 
—they shrink from nothing which may promise to effect their 
purposes. And while, on the one hand, by means of their 
superstitions, they contrive to mix up their unhappy dupes in 
the wicked absurdity of a French invasion; they contrive also, 
at the same moment, by flattering the prejudices of a very 
mistaken class of statesmen, to avail themselves of the machi- 
nery and the authority of government itself. The money 
granted by a liberal legislature for the purposes of education, 
they manage to have applied in such a measure as shall dis- 
courage education and perpetuate ignorance. The laws en- 
acted for the purpose of providing for the destitute poor, they 
contrive to pervert to their own unworthy ends, and the 
machinery of the poor-law and the officials of the unions are 
prostituted to the purposes of bigotry and cruelty and priestly 
tyranny. They insinuate themselves into the offices of govern- 
ment, and enlist as the agents of their anti-inglish schemes 
and their sectarian persecution, the very officials who are paid 
by a tax which falls in great proportion on the Protestant 
aristocracy and the clergy of the Established Church. 

The facts, however, which 1 stated in my communication of 
last month, and the progress which the religion of the Pro- 
testant Church is making among the native Irish, will account 
for a more than ordinary effort on the part of the Romish clergy 
to repress it. Facts of a similar nature I hope hereafter to lay 
before your readers, but, in the meantime, shall request your 
insertion of the following letter from the Rev. D. Foley, a 
clergyman of the Established Church, and superintendent of 
the operations of the Irish Society, in the county of Tipperary. 
The facts I can vouch for myself. The writer is an intimate 
friend of my own, and I have visited all the places myself, and 
seen the work in all its various parts. I have joined in prayer 
and praise with the congregations he describes, and joined in ad- 
ministering the holy Communion to them,—all our services being 
conducted in the Irish language. I have examined the crowds 
of children in the schools, and have, indeed, been delighted and 
surprised by all I heard and all I saw. I went to visit the 
parish with the impression that the reports I heard must have 
been greatly exaggerated, but I found that I was altogether 
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mistaken, for that the report which I had heard by no means 
equalled the reality. The letter is extracted from a little tract 
which has been printed by the Irish Society ; and as it has not 
by any means had the circulation it deserves, it will, 1 have no 
doubt, be new to the greater number of your readers, 


* Clonmel, October, 1848. 


“Dear Sir,—I now proceed to the fulfilment of my promise to 
give some account of the success attending our missionary efforts on 
behalf of the Roman-catholics in connexion with the Irish Society, 
I may briefly notice, though I should hope it is almost unnecessary, 
the nature of the instrumentality, and mode of proceeding. The 
Irish Society seeks to diffuse among the Irish-speaking people the 
knowledge of God’s own word, in the language intelligible to their 
understanding, as well as acceptable to their hearts. Such as are 
willing to teach others how to read the Scriptures are employed at a 
small and equitable remuneration proportioned to their work; the 
numbers taught are ascertained by passing inspection three times a 
year, making a certain prescribed progress every period ; and for 
this purpose, district inspectors, being Protestants of well-ascertained 
principle and conduct, are appointed, who are also to avail themselves 
of the privilege of an open Bible in the cottages, through the country, 
in the fields, on the mountains, and wherever the people can most 
conveniently assemble, to inculcate the blessed doctrines of the Holy 
Book in their own tongue, 

“ Scripture-readers of similar qualifications follow where the Scrip- 
tures have been read and are in possession of the people, and through- 
out the Irish-speaking districts. There are superior agents to test 
the returns of the inspectors, and to further generally the great object 
aimed at; and local superintendents, being clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, acting gratuitously, who superintend all, call meet- 
ings of the teachers and pupils periodically, and communicate religious 
instruction to them, as well as receive those into the Church who are 
convinced of the errors of Rome, and of the truth of our holy religion. 
I need not in this place mention the various means the Irish Society 
has used to raise up a ministry, to minister to any who can under- 
stand only in the Irish language; I may, however, mention, that all 
the ministers of our church who can speak the Irish language, of 
whom there are several, are in co-operation with the Irish Society. 

“I think I may safely say, that in these days, when publicity is 
given so extensively to the most trifling events and circumstances 
passing on every side, there is no movement in progress in this 
country so extensive in its ramifications, so influential in its results, 
which yet occupies so little of public attention, and with which even 
those anxious about its objects are so imperfectly acquainted, as the 
work of the Irish Society. Its operation is carried on in twenty-four 
out of thirty-two counties in Ireland, and it is divided into forty-five 
districts, with as many superintendents. The number of pupils 
passed at the close of the year ending 17th March last, was nearly 
eighteen thousand, in order to which somewhere about twenty-five 
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thousand must be under instruction ; and when it is remembered that 
those once passed in their classes are not allowed to be put on again, 
and that this is the thirtieth year of the Irish Society’s progress, and 
that multitudes learn from the several friends and relatives of theirs 
already taught, who never come under our notice, some idea may be 
formed of what has been quietly done by this instrumentality, and 
perhaps some not inadequate estimate formed also of the cause of the 
declining power of Roman priestcraft, and of the numbers every- 
where embracing the truth of tht Gospel. 

“ There is no living man who could give an adequate account of 
this work ; it would take volumes to write its history in detail, even 
in one parish ; nor would this be the place to give full details of the 
experience of the writer, who is but one of the forty-five superin- 
tendents above mentioned. It is, happily, beyond our power, and 
perhaps would savour of fleshly glorying, to number its converts, 
almost every one of them rich in the incidents of personal history, in 
the manifestation of grace unsought yet found, of persecutions and 
privations, of deliverances and mercies, which in all the richness of 
their testimony to the name of the Father of the Lord Jesus, shall 
only be developed at the great day of account. I do not, therefore, 
attempt any general or detailed account of this work, but merely an 
outline of what has recently been under my own observation; and, 
first, very briefly as to my own district. 

[“*Within the last twelve months, the spread of the Scriptures 
among the peasantry of my district has been such as greatly to 
astonish me. The number of schools increased from about twenty to 
ninety-two, and the pupils in proportion, and the circulation of the 
Scriptures accordingly. This was proceeding, when last June a 
dreadful and combined attack was made by the Romish priests upon 
the teachers ; due notice was given from several altars, that unless 
an abject surrender was made before a certain Sunday fixed, and 
public sorrow expressed, and pardon publicly asked of God and the 
congregations for the sin of reading and teaching the Scriptures, 
excommunication and malediction should be their portion. I took 
counsel with the Lord, and some of the brethren acquainted with and 
interested in the work; a meeting of seventy of the teachers, held a 
little before, strengthened them much, particularly as from fear of 
such attack we fully canvassed the question of priestly opposition to 
the reading of the Scriptures; and a unanimous resolution to assert 
and maintain the right to read and teach was arrived at with much 
warmth and earnestness. Accordingly, the poor teachers met, and 
consulted about the best way to resist the storm; it was a time of 
much anxiety with them, and with us on their behalf. When the day 
arrived, some defended themselves publicly in the chapels and else- 
where; for, though unusual, the priests in pairs visited them from 


* This paragraph, which we have inclosed in brackets, our correspondent wishes 
to state that he cannot vouch for the truth of, on his own personal knowledge, 
though he has no doubt of the truth and accuracy of Mr. Foley’s statements. With 
the exception of this one paragraph, he can attest their correctness from his own 
actual knowledge and examination on the spot. 
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house to house. One man, when asked to look up to Almighty God, 
and directed to a picture on the wall to ask pardon for his sin, de- 
clared that it was not God, but a picture, and he would not ask 
pardon for what was no offence against God or the congregation. 
Another brought an English and an Irish Testament, and laid both 
on the priest’s saddle, and gave him a choice of ceasing to annoy him 
farther, or of pointing out any error or evil in either of the Testa- 
ments. The result was, that I lost twenty teachers, and obtained, 
through the courage and zeal of those who nobly resisted, twenty- 
eight new teachers; so that I had, after the storm, one hundred 
teachers. And without any pupils from the newly appointed 
teachers, there were passed in my district, at the late inspection, 
1850 pupils; and several, already convinced, abandoned Romanism 
altogether. } 

“ The results of missionary efforts on behalf of the Roman-catholics 
in Kerry are still more manifest and more cheering. I think this will 
appear if 1 contrast what it was about a dozen years ago, and what I 
knew it to be then, with what I actually saw it during the visit from 
which I have only now returned. I wish to confine the observations 
on Kerry chiefly to the Western district of the county. I think it 
was about fifteen years ago that Lord Ventry, to whom the Lord’s 
work owes so much in the West, feeling for the spiritual destitution 
of the place, and after several previous disinterested efforts, which 
resulted in little that was calculated to encourage any one who walked 
rather by sight than by faith, brought, and kept until his death, at a 
liberal salary, as assistant-curate of Dingle, the Rev. Charles Gayer. 
When he arrived in Dingle, there could scarcely be imagined a more 
unpromising field of labour than he had to enter upon. The gentry 
were careless and ungodly in life and conduct ; they seldom appeared 
in church, and knew little and cared less about any form of doctrine. 
The Romanists were as priest-ridden as any in Ireland,—as ignorant, 
and as superstitious. Miracle-mongers used to practise and trade in 
the grossest delusions publicly among them, with general approbation, 
and certainly without opposition from any. On this head I could 
mention several cases. 

“ Mr. Gayer was a person of moderate ability; he had no superfluous 
means at his disposal ; he could not speak a word of Irish up to the 
day of his death, though a most active and zealous promoter of the 
work of the Irish Society, and its successful superintendent all along ; 
he had to bear the pelting scorn of his Protestant parishioners, when 
he sought to bring the Romanists to the faith; he suffered from 
calumny, and falsehood, and denunciations, and violence of the 
Papists, and their bishops, friars, monks, and nuns, who were suc- 
cessively and repeatedly brought to oppose him. But against all 
these disadvantages he possessed an unextinguishable zeal in his 
Master's service, an ardent love for the souls of his benighted country- 
men, and an inflexible firmness and constancy in the path of principle 
and duty, which neither opposition nor disappointment could damp. 
God had blessed him with a partner of his toils, who was a joint 
partaker of his precious faith, and who exceeded him in the meekness 
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of wisdom (she went to her rest a little before him, being removed 
in mercy from the evil to come); and the Lord had ‘sent Captain 
Forbes to stand by him in his early difficulties, and blessed him with 
unmistakeable fruits of his first labours. . | | 

“ Whichever way I turned, when recently in Dingle, monuments 
presented themselves of the active and untiring benevolence of his 
mind in doing good to the bodies and souls of the people. Five lofty 
towers, built upon the mountain tops, show his anxiety to counteract 
the dangers of the bay, in which so many used to be shipwrecked ; 
and he was permitted, before his death, to see a ship and crew saved, 
owing to his kind contrivance. Two neat whitewashed colonies, 
tenanted with converts from the Church of Rome, by his sole exertion, 
give a new aspect to the town at each extremity. The church, 
three times enlarged, and unable to accommodate the increased 
numbers who flock to its ministrations; the large and commodious 
Sunday School built, and its two hundred Sunday scholars and 
teachers; and the perseverance as well as the Protestant tone and 
conduct of those he gathered around him, attest the amount of the 
blessing of God upon his efforts. It was affecting to hear. the 
blessings upon his memory which greeted me wherever I went, and 
to observe the crowds of the poor who throng round his tomb, to 
vent their sorrow for the poor man’s friend in bitter tears afresh 
each Sabbath morning, Nor does it contain a less solemn or im- 
portant lesson, that the early enemies of the truth, and the calumniators 
and persecutors of its adherents there, are almost all either scattered, 
or beggared, or dead! 

“Passing to the west of Dingle, to the parishes of Ventry and 
Donquin, under the pastoral and missionary care and supervision of 
my beloved friend, the Rev. T. Moriarty, the triumph of the Irish 
Bible and its Irish ministration is complete. In the year 1836, there 
was not a single Protestant in Ventry,—neither school, nor church, 
nor parsonage, nor minister, nor congregation ; there were numbers, 
indeed, who had long been taught the Word of God in their own tongue, 
and who were Protestants in everything essential but the profession, 
which they had no opportunity to make. I well remember the day, : 
and was present, when the first attempt was made to establish a 
Protestant school for their children, and the opposition given by the 
Romish priest to the obtaining of the house, and the excitement and 
alarm consequent upon his presence, and violent opposition and 
denunciation of those who aided and encouraged the missionaries in 
making the first stable lodgment for the truth among the people, by 
teaching the little children the Scriptures, which many of their 
parents had already learned to love, and by establishing a room where 
the missionary might preach in their own tongue, in the stillness of 
the night, to as many as would listen to the gospel of peace. Great, 
indeed, and happy is the change since that not distant period. 

“The whole aspect of the little village is changed, and adds 
additional loveliness to the exquisite beauties in the midst of which 
it is placed. The cleanly cottages, and well-fenced gardens, and 
whited walls, announce to the visitor approaching from sea and from 

Vou. XXXV.—February, 1849. M 
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land, that Protestantism has there taken up her abode, and expelled 
the superstition, and filth, and misery, and demoralization of Popery 
from the locality. The school-house, large and well-filled, — the 
children daily taught in useful knowledge sanctioned by the Bible ; 
the village church, to accommodate several hundred, | saw on the 
Lord’s day as crowded as it could be, with attentive worshippers, 
praying, and reading, and singing with most exciting melody, and 
listening to the glad sound of the Gospel,—and all in their own 
tongue. | 

My I beheld also, with no small interest, the tottering old Romish 
chapel standing in gloom and solitude, the only disagreeable object 
in view.* There was a time when its holy water was the ablution 
the villagers of Ventry sought—when its Latin mass and Irish im- 
precation were charged to them with all the awe and terrors of 
superstition—when its pair of lighted candles on the altar were to 
them instead of the lamp of God's anointed, now brightly elevated in 
the adjoining church—and when the little bell, shaken at intervals, 
was to them in place of the ‘joyful sound ;’ and where the awful 
curse went forth from embroidered vestments against the converts, 
and those who should hold intercourse with them—‘God scatter 
them as small birds before the hawk,—God melt them as snow 
before the rising sun.’ But, behold how changed now! There is 
not a single individual resident in the village who is not a Protestant, 
save one old women, who is, in truth, a fit representative in all 


* Our correspondent has added the following note to this observation of his 
friend, Mr. Foley 


“ When I visited Dingle, this chapel was in every respect worthy of notice. In 
one of my walks, passing the door, and seeing it lying open, I could not restrain 
my curiosity to go in and see what kind of building afforded shelter, in their devo- 
tions, to the poor Romanists who were as yet unconverted to the Protestant church. 
Nothing could be more dismal than the building appeared from the outside. It 
seemed almost as if the external appearance of it had been rendered sad by some 
consciousness of the fearful nature of the imprecations which were every Sunday 
uttered from its altar against the converts. But, truly, the interior was far more 
sad. The long rank weeds growing inside the window-sill partly excluded the 
light, and added to the damp feeling produced as we walked over the uneven clay 
floor, Everything within was calculated to depress the mind. In one window a 
poor woman had placed an old table, upon which she was seated mending some 
garment, because she found more room and light there than at home. In another 
part of the chapel, a pig was feeding upon some potatoe-skins thrown to him upon 
the floor, his bed being actually made in ove corner of the building, because his 
owner happened to have no stye for him. I confess that not all my dislike of 
Romish superstitions could overcome the feeling of disgust which sickened my 
mind at this desecration of a house built for the worship of God. With the assist- 
ance of the friend who accompanied me, I drove out the pig, and shut the chapel 
door, One feature stood out in prominent contrast to this entire manifestation of 
disrespect for the honour of God, The floor of the whole building was open,—un- 
divided by pews or sittings of any kind; in the middle, however, exactly opposite 
to the altar, stood one solitary chair, placed as the seat of honour for a young lady, 
the only respectable person in the congregation, and the only member of her 
family who had not ae joined our church. Happily, she has since, notwith- 
standing all the respect with which she was treated in the chapel, followed the 
example of her family, and become a pious and devoted worshipper amongst those 


whom once she pitied and despised, while she heard the curses of the priest launched 
forth Sunday after Sunday against them.” 
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respects of what it used to be in the days when priesthood ruled 
alone, No priestly garb wraps the dying frame of its villagers; no 
Latin service mocks the ignorance of the people ; no curse is heard 
from the altar there against the converts, for public opinion, of 
which Romish priests are the slaves, forces the same priest whom the 
fear of God could not influence, publicly to daub with praise the 
very men whom he so often systematically reviled, 

“ The parish of Ventry.is.in shape of a half-moon, formed on one 
side by the sea, girded on the other by an amphitheatre of beautiful 
mountains. Mr. Moriarty has planted his schools in the centre and 
at each extremity, and most successfully is he working them, He 
had a feast lately for the children of six schools, which he established 
in the parishes under his charge: six hundred children marched in 
military array on the Ventry strand, which for three miles is not 
equalled, perhaps, by any strand in Kurope, and all singing, with one 
voice, the National Anthem. It is a circumstance of additional 
interest, that the few children taught in the chapel asked leave, and 
were permitted, to join in the procession with those whom only a few 
years ago they were taught to calumniate and hate. 

“Mr, Moriarty has composed an Irish Catechism for the children 
of the Romanists who attend his schools, containing all the funda- 
mentals of the faith, and excluding the novelties and errors of Rome ; 
containing all the commandments of God, and not those of the 
Church of Rome; containing the ancient creeds, and excluding the 
new one of Pope Pius; and this catechism all cheerfully learn.* 

‘ T aecompanied Mr. Moriarty to Donquin on the Lord’s-day, where 
he has a beautiful house, built for the double purpose of school and 
worship. A large congregation assembled for Divine worship, all 
conducted in the Irish tongue. There was not a single person 
present who had not been brought up in the Church of Rome. 
Here the same process of civilization is going on as at Ventry, and 
here the same decay of priestcraft and superstition. After the 
service, we both attended the funeral of a convert. I acted as 
sexton, and cast the earth upon the coffin; Mr. Moriarty conducted 
the service, and, ascending a bank near the grave, preached a most 
impressive sermon to crowds of attentive Romanists and converts, on 
the hope of the Gospel, which he testified to have been the hope of 
the deceased, and contrasting it plainly with the delusions Romanism 
crowds round the dying sinner. 

‘Mr, Moriarty has here a large school, conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of the Church Education Society ; there is a nice building 
erected immediately near by the National Board, under the priest’s 
superintendence, and without the Scriptures. The latter building is 
deserted, and now entirely discontinued. The priest had only a few 
children, while Mr. Moriarty had 120; and this went on till the 
Inspector of the National Board was going down, when the priest's 
teacher went to Mr. Moriarty’s schoolmaster, and made the modest 


* Though the inhabitants of the village are now all converts, it is not so yet in 
the surrounding country. 
M 2 
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proposal that he should lend him a number of his children for the 
inspection only. I have heard of ‘lending a congregation’ before, but 
for the endowed schools to retain the national grant, by occasionally 
borrowing children from the schools proscribed by the government, 
is a proposal worthy of the party with whom the British government 
has entered into alliance. It was at this village that poor Father 
Casey, who had been permitted to take his otium cum dignitate in 
retirement, used to celebrate the mass only a few years ago, for the 
Donquin people to hear the Latin actually, and the Blasquet islanders 
by telegraph, or signal, three miles across the sea—a broom on a pole, 
with a white handkerchief, conveyed the mass across the dangerous 
Sound unscathed; not but Father Casey went in twice a year, and 
brought as much wool as the islanders offered in consideration of 
the absolution. 

«“ Mr, Moriarty and I went to the Blasquet islanders also, though 
not for wool, I think it was about eleven years before; we landed 
there together also, accompanied by Mr. Gayer and several other 
friends, and taking a Scripture reader to the inhabitants of this island, 
who have none in Europe farther to the West than themselves. We 
landed on a rock, and nine of us put up united prayers to our 
Heavenly Father for the success of our mission, It was a solemn 
scene, amid the roar of the Atlantic, to hear, too, the hymn, as we 
changed the verse, ‘Cry aloud, and tell the nations,’ &e., into ‘Cry 
aloud, and tell the Blasquets Jesus reigns for evermore.’ 

“] shall not stop here to give you a description of the place and 
the people, nor to record the intercourse of that day, as they wonder- 
ing squatted themselves around us in several groups, while those 
among us who could speak their language told them of a High 
Priest, his offices, and his work, Here, too, how changed! A nice 
congregation of Protestants, a neat school-house, a teacher, per- 
manently settled; the people, in fine weather, attend Mr. Moriarty 
at Donquin, and have periodical visits, to hear of pardon, without 
wool, and in every way to do them good. The day was lovely when 
we landed, and our reception was cordial. The children, whether of 
Romish or convert parents, were assembled in presence of their 
delighted fathers and mothers to be examined. The whole scene 
before me—the pier built—a fine causeway to the very rock on which 
we assembled for prayer apart, now forming a shelter for the boats of 
the islanders, through the kind efforts of Mr. Gayer and Mr. Moriarty 
—the magnificent Sybil Head, in its grandeur, full in view—two of 
her Majesty's ships of war rapidly moving through the foaming 
Blasquet Sound, on their way to counteract rebellion, within stone- 
throw of a crowd of converts on the wild island headland, led by their 
minister, singing ‘God save the Queen,’ and praying in harmonious 
accents that God would confound the politics, and frustrate the 
knavish tricks of her enemies; while the officers assembled on the 
decks waved their handkerchiefs, responding to the loyal outbursts, 
doubtless ignorant that the truth had made them loyal which had 
made them free. 


“ All this had acted upon my spirits as I proceeded to examine the 
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assembled children. We began with secular knowledge, which, being 
conveyed through the Irish language, is a slow process; they were 
not, however, deficient, all things considered, save in things of which, 
from their isolation, they wanted ideas. I amused myself by obtain- 
ing definitions of words, the things signified by which they had never 
seen. They could not tell what a bridge was; they called a lady's 
neck-tie a towel, the teacher having imported the latter article for his 
own use, and they supposed the name was derived from the shape. 
But when we came to examine them inthe Scriptures, they were able 
to answer everything, in an anti-Roman way, too. ‘ Repeat the 
second commandment ?’ was a question put to an iutelligent boy of 
Romish parents. He answered, ‘Thou shalt not make unto thyself 
any graven image,’ &c. ‘There is Romanism expelled for you,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Moriarty to me, in great delight. ¢ Yes, sir,’ added one 
of the converts, ‘and that is a Roman boy, too.’ 

* Passing round to the northern side of the promontory, on the 
extremity of which Donquin is situated, I visited Dunurlin, where 
Mr. Hamilton ministers, as well as in the adjoining parish of Keel- 
malchedar, In the former of these, there is a beautiful church and 
parsonage built, and a school in full operation. There is a large 
congregation of converts gathered there, and an efficient ministry in 
the Irish tongue. I saw them there during Divine worship, in a 
place where, a few years ago, no one ever heard of a Protestant 
resident. At Keel, a large and handsome school-house serves also 
the purpose of a place of worship, and there a congregation is also - 
gathered under the same ministry; and in the parish of Moore, 
adjoining, on the other side, some of the people say they think it an 
injustice to their parish not to have in it a Protestant minister. The 
people in the whole district have lost their prejudices against 
Protestants, even those who have not been brought under the 
influence of the truth. They were long instructed by an interested 
priesthood to consider everything Protestant as an emanation from 
hell—and so, indeed, they believed—but when famine, and pestilence, 
and want desolated their homes, they saw that while Popery, like the 
priest in the Gospel, ‘passed by on the other side,’ and never drew 
near but to beggar them, Protestantism exhibited itself pouring oil 
into their wounds, and healing their diseases; and the reaction in 
their minds is favourable to the reception of the truth, to a degree 
which could scarcely be expected. I met on every side instances of 
an impression that Protestantism was true, even where nothing what- 
ever was known of its doctrines, 

“Mr. Moriarty and I were one day, while lately with him, on a wild 
mountain, which is on the western extremityof Ireland, called Slay Head 
—so wild that the cormorants perched on the rocks amid the foaming 
billows washing its base, knew not danger from stones thrown—where 
if any person wishes for the grandest prospect perhaps in Europe, he 
will find it. It is only accessible within the last twelve months, 
through the exertions of Lord Ventry. Here we met a young man, 
fame certainly, but not ‘civilized. We could not get him to look at 
anything through a telescope we carried. When I showed him a 
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watch, and endeavoured to explain to him its use, and he saw the 
works, and heard the ticking, he exclaimed, in a tone I shall not soon 
forget, in the Irish tongue, (the only one he ever heard, I suppose, ) 
‘O Lord, how astonishing is man’s cunning.’ We asked him about 
Christ—he knew nothing about him ; about the Holy Ghost—nothing. 
He attempted the Lord’s Prayer; and when he came to the petition 
for ‘ daily bread,’ instead of it he went on with the ‘ Hail Mary.’ He 
could not repeat a second article of the creed, He had no definite 
ideas about a future life, heaven or hell. We tried to make him 
understand the great truths of Christianity, and to explain to him the 
sins which bring down God’s anger. I told him, for instance— 
knowing a little of the code of the wild inhabitants of this village, 
Coumeenole—that God would not permit a man to enter heaven who 
continued to steal his neighbour’s property ; to which he answered, 
‘I don’t begrudge him that.’ Yet, ignorant as this man was, he 
heard the warnings of the priests against Protestants, but added, that 
the people cared no more about such cautions than he did about the 
idle wind ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘that man (pointing to Mr. Moriarty,) did 
us more good last year than all the priests in the country did for the 
last two-and-thirty years.’ 

“IT think you will have some idea, from this necessarily brief sum- 
mary of Kerry, past and present, what the Irish language might have 
done had it been thus employed generally while the people were un- 
corrupted by the ungodliness of modern unsanctified education ; and 
what a blessing the Irish language is calculated yet to leave behind 


it, if we are diligent and prayerful and faithful in the use of it, before 
it vanishes from its native land. 


One can readily sympathize with our correspondent’s obser- 
vation on the foregoing letter. ‘‘Can any one fail to be deeply 
interested by such facts as these? Nay, can any one avoid 
feeling that such things hold out a bright promise, even in the 
gloom which hangs over so many parts of our ill-fated land ? 
Oh, that due encouragement and aid were given to the exertions 
of the clergy for the education and reformation of these poor 
and deeply to be pitied people. Alas, the influence of au- 
thority, and power, and patronage, is all in a contrary 
direction. Every encouragement is given to the exertions of 
the priests. Everything is granted to their will. The clergy 
of the Established Church must ask in vain even for that 
measure of public aid which is denied to no class of English 
Dissenters, Protestant or Roman Catholic.” 

On the subject of the conduct of the monks of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and of the manner in which they are making use of 
the machinery of the Poor Laws for the purposes of bigotry 
and persecution, we shall beg our readers’ attention to the two 
following letters, which have appeared in the Irish Ecclesiastical 


Journal, and which will serve to illustrate the statements of our 
correspondent :— 
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“ PRACTICAL ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 


“ Sir,—The following advertisement appeared in the Cork Consti- 
tution of 26th August : 


“« Effects of Drunkenness, Drowning, and Profane Swearing, all cured 
by Medals. 

“Public attention is earnestly requested to the above extraordi- 
nary announcement. Fact, it has been well observed, beats fiction 
hollow. A striking instance of this may be found in the efficacy of 
these wonder-working medals., As. the vendors expect that their 
large stock at present on hand (most judiciously and carefully se- 
lected by the enlightened Fraternity of the illustrious Order of St. 
Vincent de Paul) will be speedily exhausted, an early application on 
the part of the afflicted public is, therefore, absolutely necessary. 

««¢ Wholesale customers will, of course, obtain the preference. A 
liberal discount allowed to the trade. 

«“¢ Terms, Cash. No second price. 

“Roman-catholic Tract Depository, Goleen, Crookhaven.’ 


“ Whether the advertisement is a hoax or a reality would be diffi- 
cult to tell, The Romanist party adopt such curious plans of putting 
forward their system, that no person, in Ireland at least, can be sure 
how to judge of any of their movements. Assertion and denial of 
the same propositions make no difference to them, provided a point is 
to be gained. In the parish in which I live, a number of the Con- 
fraternity of Vincent de Paul lately sojourned for about six weeks. 
They, of course, according to their rules, instructed the poor country 
people in ¢heir religion. The effect produced is, that the devotees of 
Rome sign themselves with the sign of the Cross (their method of 
driving away Satan) whenever and wherever they meet a Protestant, 
especially if they meet a clergyman of the Church of Ireland. They, 
in general, speak of Protestants as ‘a set of devils.’ One of the 
clergymen of this parish lodges in the house of a Romanist, The 
son of this Romanist is about to become a priest of Rome, and is 
under the instruction of the ‘ enlightened Fraternity of the Order of 
St. Vincent of Paul.’ The embryo priest paid a visit to his father’s 
house when his tutors came lately to this neighbourhood. His horror 
was great on finding a ‘heretical teacher’ under his father’s roof, 
He went into the part of the house occupied by his father’s lodger ; 
took with him ¢ holy water’ to purify the furniture, which he declared 
was polluted by the touch of a ‘leader of heresy ;’ signed himself 
with the sign of the Cross as a further preservation against the influ- 
ence of Satan; and, in no measured terms, told the clergyman the 
horror with which he viewed his presence in his father’s house. We 
who have lived all our lives among Romanists know the effect of 
Italian teaching on our poor countrymen; but in England, and 
among Protestants, when it is their interest to do so, they are submis- 
sive and fawning. The very bitterest persecutors of our poor Pro- 
testants here, when their landlord is present, are the most liberal of 
the liberal. 


“ Yours, Sir, A Constant READER. 
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“ {We are glad our correspondent has drawn attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Under the guise of 
an association for charitable purposes, we believe, it employs most 
insidious means of proselytism. Members of the Church should be 
put upon their guard against contributing to funds professedly in- 
tended for the relief of the poor without religious distinction, but 
which, it is to be feared, are too often employed for a very different 
purpose. We regret to have observed that the Countess of Clarendon 
patronized a bazaar lately held in Dublin by this Society, being, no 
doubt, ignorant of its real objects.— Eb. I. E. J.]” 


“THE SOCIETY OF VINCENT DE PAUL. 


« Sir, —A short time since, you inserted a statement of the doings 
of the Confraternity of Vineent de Paul in the neighbourhood of 
Crookhaven. No person would be farther from condemning zeal 
than I would. The zeal with which St. Paul persecuted the Christians 
before his conversion was more to be admired, with all its bloodthirsty 
accompaniments, than the cold-blooded indifference with which many 
professors of the true faith at present regard the efforts made by the 
emissaries of Rome in spreading through this unfortunate country 
false doctrine and schism. It is not, therefore, for the purpose of 
condemning the Confraternity for their zealous efforts to proselytize 
that I write these lines, though, as in the case of St. Paul, | believe 
both the object they have in view, and the means which they adopt, 
to be equally evil. 

“When they were here, they organized a system of supervision of 
the poor by a local committee, whom they have supplied already, | 
am informed, with 1502, to relieve those who may meet their approval. 
In alate number of the Cork Constitution, 1 saw an advertisement 
giving an account of a sermon preached in one of the Cork Roman 
chapels in behalf of the funds of the Confraternity ; and among the 
contributors I observed the names of some (so-called) Protestant 
gentlemen. How this fund will be distributed here I cannot yet say ; 
but with amazement and indignation I, and the other members of the 
Church, have seen, for the last few months, the grinding of our poor 
brethren, which was in this parish carried on by government officers 
in the misery of last year, renewed now with redoubled vigour. It 
was a mystery to us why poor starving Protestants should not get 
poor-law relietas well as poor starving Romanists. We could not see 
the hand that was giving the stroke, and to trace it to its source was 
an impossibility. But this day 1 learned the names of the deputies of 
the Confraternity of Vincent de Paul :— 

“ W. W., President.—The poor-law relieving officer of this parish, 
who was refused a licence to keep arms, as being a violent repealer. 

“S. P. Secretary. — A great devotee, controversialist, and 
politician, 

“J. F., A. O'S.—The two poor-law guardians of this parish. 

“J. D.—The poor-law collector. 

“ These are the persons employed by the ‘enlightened Order of 
Vincent de Paul’ to distribute their funds among the poor of this 
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place. I need not tell you that the pockets of the clergy ave empty, 
and therefore, the poor-law relief is the only resource of the poor 
members of our church, unless they obtain it, on certain conditions, 
from the funds of the Society of Vincent de Paul. 

“ To give one specimen of the modus operandi, in a case where a 
pious Protestant pauper was concerned :— 


“There is a by-law on the books of the Skibbereen poor-house, 
ordering no old person (il believe over seventy years) to be admitted, 
but that such shall receive out-door relief. A poor widow of eighty- 
two years of age, who, in better times, used to receive part of the 
Sunday’s collection in the church, after repeated solicitations, and 
after representations of her case made to the relieving officer by the 
clergyman of the parish, and by the dispensary doctor, at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a ticket of admission to the poor-house. Now 
mark, this poor widow of eighty-two years would have to walk 
twenty-five miles to Skibbereen, perhaps (aye, most probably) without 
eating anything; and when she reached the supposed ‘ refuge for the 
destitute,’ her welcome would be, ‘uo person of your age can be 
admitted.’ She was over and over again refused out-door relief, and 
therefore, should turn her infirm steps back twenty-five miles to lie 
down famishing ; and why? because she is a Protestant, and because 
the relieving officer is vice-president of a committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Vincent de Paul, and because the guardians of the poor 
are members of the same committee. 


‘¢ Another instance I shall mention. One of the clergymen of this 
parish gave a certificate to three or four wretched creatures, (one of 
them over eighty years, who is blind and lame; another about seventy, 
who has had an abscess on her side for many ‘years ; ; another covered 
with sores—all widows.) When the relieving officer received this 
certificate, stating their utter destitution, he tore it up, and threw it 
from him, and kept the unfortunate wretches, some of them for wecks, 
and one of them for over a month, without relief. I need not say, 
that any poor RKomanist, without half the claims of the above, who 
got a recommendation in a certain quarter, were at once relieved. 

“« My object in addressing you is twofold: first, to show to what 
sort of funds Protestants are subscribing when they contribute to the 
Society of Vincent de’ Paul, or, | may add, to the Sisters of Mercy ; 
secondly, to call attention to the actual state of nearly 800 poor 
Protestants, many of whom at present have no other source of 
existence but the tender mercies of the above poor-law officers, and 
most of them, before a month, will be similarly situated, 


A ConsTANT READER. 
“ Crookhaven, Skibbereen, Nov. 27, 1848.” 
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THE NONJURORS. 


Srr,—I am anxious to submit to the notice of your readers some 
observations on certain topics connected with the Nonjurors. 

Since the publication of my “ History of the Nonjurors,” some 
additional particulars have fallen under my notice ; and they 
may be regarded with interest at least by some of your readers. 

1 take this opportunity of observing, that for the first race of 
Nonjurors—the men who quitted their livings because they 
could not take the oaths—I have the greatest sympathy, while | 
lament the schism of which they were the leaders. They were 
conscientious men, who departed in no respect from the doc- 
trines and practices of the Church of England. But while | 
sympathise with the earlier, I cannot but regard the views and 
practices of the later Nonjurors as very erroneous. At the 
same time, I believe, that the adoption of the errors to which | 
allude, was the cause of the extinction of the body. May we 
not, therefore, reasonably infer, that these errors were merci- 
fully overruled by the good providence of God for the extinc- 
tion of a schism, which otherwise might have been perpetuated. 

I am very truly yours, 
THomas LaTHpury. 


Wirnn the last few years the writings of the Nonjurors have 
attracted no little attention, though, for a long period, they had 
been not merely neglected, but almost forgotten. At the present 
time it is scarcely possible to procure some of their works. As 
few persons comparatively have given their attention to this ques- 
tion, it is not surprising that much misapprehension should exist 
on the subject. Not long since, even in a periodical publication, 
Johnson, the author of “ the Unbloody Sacrifice,” was designated 
a Nonjuror, whereas he never quitted the Church of England, 
but took the oaths, and retained his preferments until his death. 
The very title-page of his work might have prevented the writer 
from falling into such an error; but it happened, that Johnson 
held some notions on the subject of the Christian sacrifice in 
common with the Nonjurors, and hence the mistake to which we 
have alluded. Even now very few persons are acquainted either 
with their history or their writings ; so that it cannot be deemed 
a useless undertaking to direct attention to a subject, which 
hitherto has been so greatly neglected. 

After the revolution in 1688 the individuals who would not 
take the oaths to the new sovereigns were designated Non- 
jurors. Nota few of the clergy relinquished their preferments, 
rather than submit to the oaths. They were in general quict 
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and peaceable men, and would have given no disturbance to the 
government had they been permitted to remain in possession of 
their livings, but Burnet and others pushed on King William, 
against his own inclinations, to require the oaths to be taken in 
all cases. 

Some account of the new office for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, which was adopted by the Nonjurors, to the exclu- 
sion of that in the Book of Common Prayer, may not be unac- 
ceptable, especially as at the present time so much attention is 
given to the ancient offices, which this body professed to follow. 
With very few exceptions the first generation of Nonjurors 
adhered rigidly to our own office, except in the prayer for the 
sovereign. We have the testimony of Bennet to this fact.* 
Hickes was one of the exceptions. Thus, we are told by Archi- 
bald Campbell, that he always used the Office in the First Book 
of King Edward in the administration of the Holy Communion, 
regarding it as approaching nearer to the primitive forms. The 
circumstance is mentioned by Campbell in his relation of the 
last hours of Grabe, who was attended by Hickes.f Collier 
probably followed the example of Hickes, but still the great 
mass of the Nonjurors adhered to the Office in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, until the divisions in their body in the year 1718. 

As early indeed as 1696, I find a privately printed service 
modelled after the Office in the First Book of King Edward ; 
but this Book could not have been adopted by the Nonjurors. 
It was probably unknown to Bennet, since he makes no mention 
even of an attempt to set aside the ordinary form previous to 
the time of the publication of his work. As, however, several of 
the points involved in the expression, “ the Usages,” are com- 
prehended in this Office, and as it was evidently the first 
attempt at a departure from the form in the Book of Common 
Prayer, some notice of the work may be interesting to the 
reader. 

The author was anxious to revive the practice of the dail 
Communion. Thus in his preface, he says: “1 have ah 
assurance, and divine attestations, that the work | am imploy’d 
in, for the restitution of this most holy, solemn, and peculiar 
part of the Christian worship to its integrity, as well as just 
frequency of a daily celebration in places proper for it, and weekly 
in all churches, is the special work of God, not only for his 
service, but ordered by himself, by his own hand of Providence, 
and under his divine conduct, that as it is no little comfort and 


* Bennet’s absent Separation from the Public Assemblies of the Church of 
England examined, and proved to be Schismatical on their own principles. London: 


1716, 
t Campbell's Middle State, 279. 
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encouragement to me, so it is a special and great obligation to 
be faithful to it.”* The anonymous author appears to have 
introduced the practice himself; for, alluding to the clergy, he 
says: “Our wise and gracious God hath given them a gentle 
tacit admonition, by @ small company of daily communicants, 
excited, and conducted by his hand, from a private room, to a 
publick church ; and, by degrees, from one without the walls, 
at last to one in the very heart of this city, where they have 
constantly assembled for this holy service, without intermission 
of a day, for a twelvemonth together, and thereby born a testi- 
mony for Him, and been a tacit admonition to all others, but 
especially the clergy.” 

It is difficult to decide, whether the author of this work reco- 
gnised the new sovereign. By the word church in the preceding 
extract he may mean the public place in which he and his 
people assembled, and not a parish church. This opinion is 
strengthened by the following extract. “ 1 have already, out of 
respect to those in authority, for no imconsiderable time, in a 
manner suppress’d, communicating but to a few, and some of 
the principal men, what I had printed, though it did but m part 
open the faults; and now | do but propose a specimen of a 
remedy to consideration, without expressly noting what is amiss, 
desiring only leave to use it with my own company, till some- 
thing more compleat be established; that | may neither offend 
authority by acting without leave; nor my own mind by too 
much varying in a matter of this moment, from the good order 
and practice of the catholick church ; nor yet be forced to make 
use of that indulgence, which is now allow’d to such, as I would 
not willingly be.” The allusion in the last clause is undoubt- 
edly to the ‘Toleration Act and the Dissenters. His argument 
in favour of his own printed form is precisely that which was 
put forth in 1718 to support the new Communion Office— 
namely, that the change was merely a return to King Edward’s 
First Book. Thus, he adds: “ For in what is here proposed is 
very little but what hath the authority of law, and the declara- 
tion of the whole state, that it was composed by the aid of the 
Iloly Ghost, and that little such, as is not likely to offend any 
man of judgment and truly religious.” 

Accordingly, the Office which this writer put forth follows the 
form in the First Book of King Edward; and with the excep- 
tion of mixing the water with the wine, it is similar to the 
Communion Office of the Nonjurors in 1718. 


— 


* The Liturgy of the Ancients represented, as near as well may be, in English 
Forms, With a Preface concerning Restitution of the most Solemn Part of the 
Christian Worship in the Holy Eucharist, to its integrity, and just frequency of 
celebration. 4to. London: Printed for the Authour, 1696. 
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It has been recently argued, that the Second Book of King 
Edward in 1552, was prepared with a view to giving as little 
umbrage as possible to the Romanists, and that, therefore, some 
things were retained, which, but for such a feeling, would have 
been rejected by the compilers of the Book. This is paying a 
very poor compliment to our reformers, and makes them a set 
of time-servers. But the assertion is totally groundless. The 
reformers were men of a different stamp. They were resolved to 
follow the practice of the primitive church, without regard to the 
Romanists on the one hand, or some extreme reformers on the 
continent on the other. Consequently a primitive practice was 
not rejected because it had been adopted by the Church of Rome. 
The principle on which they acted is well explained in the paper 
treating “ of Ceremonies ;” and certainly no greater injury can 
be inflicted on the memory of the reformers than to assert, that 
they made concessions to the Romanists. The contrary rather 
is the fact ; for if any concessions were made, they were made to 
an opposite party, in consequence of the representations of the 
foreign reformers. Undoubtedly some things were. given up, 
when the Book was reviewed, which would have been retained, 
but for the desire on the part of some persons in this country 
to stand well with Calvin, Bucer, and others. It is strange 
that any one, with the evidence of the contrary within his 
reach, should venture to cast such a slur upon the memory 
of our reformers, as to assert that they were influenced by a 
desire to conciliate the Romanists. ‘Though they did not yield 
everything to the representations of the foreign reformers, yet 
there is far more reason for the assertion that they were influ- 
enced by a desire to conciliate the Protestants abroad than the 
RKomanists at home. 

It is difficult to understand the force of the assertion, even if 
it were true, since we at present are concerned only with the 
Book of 1662, and not with those of 1549, 1552, and 1559. 
Consequently we need not even discuss the question relative to 
the opinions of the reformers, as we are pledged to the revised 
Book of 1662; and it would be rash indeed to pretend that the 
revisers were desirous of conciliating the Romanists. Besides, 
it cannot be proved that the progress of revision has tended to 
lower the tone of any of our Offices. 

The following extract from the Second Act of Uniformity, is 
in itself conclusive against the notion recently advanced relative 
to the wish to conciliate the Papists. 


« And because there hath arisen in the use and exercise of the fore- 
said common service in the church heretofore set forth, diverse doubts 
for the fashion and manner of the ministration of the same, rather b 
the curiosity of the minister and mistakers, than of any other worthy 
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cause: therefore aswell for the more plain and manifest explanation 
thereof, as for the more perfection of the said order of common service, 
in some places where it is necessary to make the same prayer and 
fashion of service more earnest and fit to stir Christian people to the 
true honouring of Almighty God: the king’s most excellent majesty, 
with the assent of the Lords and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, hath caused the foresaid 
Order of Common Service, intituled, the Book of Common Prayer, to 
be faithfully & godly perused, explained, and made fully perfect : and 
by the foresaid authority, hath anulled and joined it, so explained and 
perfected to this present statute.” 


This is sufficiently explicit. Some things were yielded, but 
not to the Romanists. How it can be pretended that conces- 
sions were made to the Papists, it is difficult to conceive ; since 
the evidence on the subject looks in the opposite direction; and 
in the Act of Uniformity it is declared that the Book was fully 
perfect. Assuredly such language would not have been used if 
the reformers had been conscious of yielding, contrary to their 
own judgments, to a desire to propitiate the Romanists. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Nonjurors had much more 
reason for their charge of yielding to the wishes of the foreign 
reformers. Inthe preface to “ the Liturgy of the Ancients,” from 
which we have already quoted, the author speaks strongly on the 
subject; and his sentiments on this point were adopted by that 
body, by whom the new Communion Office was set forth. So far 
from thinking that concessions had been made to the Romanists, 
he says: “ And certainly it is a wonderful thing, that Almighty 
God should ever permit the enemy of mankind so to impose 
upon such, as may well be supposed did really intend his ser- 
vice, and had a great zeal for it, as some leading men in the 
beginning of the Reformation: and that such men of learning 
and parts should be so imposed upon, as by a mistaken zeal 
against superstition, to abolish and deface so considerable a 
part of the most holy and solemn worship of God, and even of 
the true notion, and proper use thereof.” 

Alluding to the advocates of a purer reformation, he says: 
“It is found by experience, that some, who have mightily 
cried up the pure word of God, have, under that pretense, set 
up, and imposed upon the world, their own mere fancies.” 
What an accurate description of some persons in the present 
day, who take upon themselves to condemn others, as though 
they were gifted with infallibility. This is the error of most of 
those who have quitted the Church of England for the various 
new sects, of whom the world never heard before. 

Again: 


“ Under this pretence hath the spirit of Antichrist as mischievously 
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prevailed, and imposed upon people in some places, as in others under 


pretence of Apostolical traditions, They who would confine Antichrist 
to Rome, are as much mistaken as they who deny him to be there, 
He hath no less prevailed to suppress or oppress some important truths 
under the odious name of popery elsewhere, than he hath done at 
Rome to oppose others under the like odious name of heresy, It isa 
question, which may bear some dispute and deserve consideration, 
whether the superstition of the Papists, leading them to idolatry & 
subjection to one of the greatest impostures in the world: or that of 
some Protestants, who have pretended highly to reformation, precipi- 
tating them into sacrilege, profaneness, self-conceitedness, and contempt 
of lawful human authority, hath done most mischief? But certain it 
is, that the taking away of the Daily Sacrifice is as notorious a mark 
of the spirit of Antichrist, according to the apprehensions of the ancient 
Christians, as any. By men of these principles was this church abused 
and imposed upon, and the true English Reformed Liturgy disordered, 
dismembered and defaced, to gratify their humour, in the reign of King 
Edward VI. But God did not connive at it, but took off the contriver 
of those disorders within a mouth: the king himself, who imposed upon 
the Parliament in it, within a twelvemonths and him, who misled the 
king, by a violent and blemished death not long after: and hath made 
that generation of men to them of the Chureh of England, pricks in 
their eyes, and thorns in their sides ever since; just corrections for so 
pernicious a league, and continued compliance therein,”* 


Were the advocates for the reformation of the Book of 
Common Prayer permitted to pursue their course, they would 
cut off until nothing would remain ; for as one man, supposing 
a change to be allowed, would be as much entitled to the esta- 
blishment of his own fancies as another, every portion of the 
Book would be rejected; since there is not a single line to 
which some possible objection would not be raised by some 
section of the new reformers. It might be supposed that the 
unpossibility of an agreement, even among themselves, would 
deter our liturgical reformers in their crusade for a reformation. 
Vanity and prejudice, however, have so blinded their eyes, that 
each man imagines, that his neighbour would concur in his own 
proposed alterations, without seeking any other.+ 

Without concurring in the sentiments of the preceding 
extracts, | cannot but admit, that the writer’s remarks are in 


* The above extract was necessary to exhibit the writer’s argument: but no one 
can justify his language or temper in speaking of King Edward and Archbishop 
Cranmer, to whom we owe so much, 

t An individual of great moderation said recently to the writer: “ I would trust 
myself to revise or alter the Prayer-book, but no other person.” The adyocates for 
alterations evidently imagine, that the changes, which they desire, would be adopted 
by others. On this subject, I refer with pleasure to the wise and jadicious opinion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, contained in his answer to a petition from certain 


individuals at Plymouth. His Grace well remarks, that this is not the time for a 
revision of the Litargy. 
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many respects just; and undoubtedly he is nearer the truth in 
asserting the influence of the foreign divines, than our present 
reformers, in their notions relative to a yielding to the Romanists, 
It is, moreover, very remarkable, that the Puritans, who were 
constantly calling for a purer reformation, were not satisfied, 
until the church was ruined and Presbytery exalted. If history 
be something more than an old Almanack, we may certainly 
infer from its pages, that our present reformers would advance step 
by step, were they but permitted to make a beginning, until, as in 
the times of the Great Rebellion, we should be deprived of our 
Prayer Book and our church government. The same principle, 
which induced the first Puritans to seek for the abolition of 
some of the rites of the church, led their successors to demand 
its complete overthrow in the time of Charles I. May the refor- 
mation of the Prayer Book, as it is called, be ever averted 
from this church and nation! 

For some time previous to the publication of the new Com- 
munion Office by the Nonjurors, a controversy was carried on 
between Collier and Brett on the one hand, and Spinkes on the 
other. Hickes, whose views coincided with those of Collier, 
and were in favour of a change, died before the controversy 
arose. ‘The publications on both sides are very numerous. An 
account of many of them I have already given in the “ History 
of the Nonjurors.” The new Book was published in 1718 ; and 
from that time the Nonjurors were divided into two communions 
—the one adopting the new Office, the other adhering to the 
Service in the Book of Common Prayer. 

It is remarkable that the division, by whom the new Office was 
adopted, survived the other. After the death of Spinkes, the 
main opponent of Collier in the controversy respecting the 
Usages, his party gradually diminished in numbers, until the 
remnant united with the Usagers. Ina few years almost all the 
Nonjurors concurred in the use of the new Office. It is singular, 


_that the movement party was more active than those who 


adhered to the Office in the Book of Common Prayer. Within 
& comparatively short space the persons, who united with 
Spinkes against any changes whatever, joined their brethren of 
the separation, or returned to the Church of England. But no 
sooner was the body united again into one communion, than 
other divisions, more serious than the former, occurred, which 
were led and fostered by Deacon. While the men who adopted 
the new Communion Office adhered in all other respects to the 
Book of Common Prayer, Deacon published an entirely new 
Book of Offices, which was received by his party to the super- 
cession of the Liturgy of the Church of England. This work 
appeared in 1734; and from that time the Nonjurors were again 
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divided into two sections, differing materially from each other 
both in doctrine and im worship. 

The proceedings connected with the introduction of the Com- 
munion Book of 1718, of which I shall now give some account, 
are curious and interesting., There was necessarily some little 
difficulty in accommodating the new Book to the Book of 
Common Prayer, to which, with the exception of the Communion 
Office, all professed to adhere. ‘The particulars connected with 
the use of the new Office are recorded in a book, once in 
the possession of Dr. Gaskin, and now in the Library of Sion 
College. 

It appears that when the new Office was adopted, a copy of 
the Book of Common Prayer in octavo was mutilated, in order 
that the Book of 1718 might be inserted in the proper place. 
This being accomplished, the whole was aan up in one 
volume, to constitute the Nonjurors’ Book of Common Prayer, 
and Administration of the Sacraments. As they could not pray 
for the reigning sovereign, and as certain alterations were in 
consequence necessary, these were all made in the Book so con- 
structed, either by erasure or addition. The original book, to 
which the body was to appeal in all disputes, is probably in 
existence, though I have not been able to trace it, but a copy, 
authenticated by the most eminent of the party, is preserved 
in Sion College. Of this Book I now proceed to give some 
account. 

At the commencement of the book, on a fly-leaf, are the fol- 
lowing directions and particulars respecting the alterations :— 


«“* The insertions here referr’d to are in this Book (copy of the 
original Book) every one marked thus \ to determine ’em in their 
quality & number to be the same & no more nor less than those in 
the original Book. 

«* And the deletions here referr’d to are in this Book marked thus 
A for the same purpose as above. 

“ So that if hereafter the said original Book shall ever appear to have 
any variations from the insertions and deletions so mark’d as above- 
said, in this Book, then this Book will be an evidence of the fraud and 
deceit of such future variations, if any shall be, which we hope will 
not. 

“ Witness our hands, who strictly examined and compared the said 
insertions & deletions with their originals in the original Book this 31** 
day of July 1782. 

“ Roger Lawrence John Clarke 
Owner of this Book, James Linfield. 


“ Copy. 
“We Jeremy Collier and Thomas Brett, Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in England, do hereby with the unanimous consent of our 
XXXV.—February, 1849. N 
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brethren, the Priests then present receive and appoint this Book (with 
the several insertions { and deletions *) to be our, Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and ofher rites and cere- 
monies of the Church. Given under our hands this eleventh day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and nine- 


teen. 
Witness (Sign’d) — Jer, Collier 
A, Campbell Tho, Brett 
Geo, Brown 
Roger Laurence 


Tho* Deacon 
John Rutter 
Tho. Wagstaffe. 


“ N.B.—The original of this and the Book above mentioned annexed 
thereto are in the hands of the Rev? Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe, as keeper 
of our Church Registers. 


“ London 24 July 1732. 
“We the underwritten have this day exactly compared this Book 
with the abovesaid original authorized Book, and do testifie that it is in 
every respect an exact copy thereof. Witness our hands the day and 
year above written. 
“ Roger Lawrence 
Owner of this Book. 


John Clarke 
James Linfield.” 


The above memoranda are in the handwriting of Roger 
Lawrence, in a copy of the Book of Common Prayer of the 
reign of King William. The New Communion Office is inserted 
at the proper place, and those portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer which the Nonjurors rejected are erased, in accordance 
with the above instructions respecting variations and deletions. 
In the ease of slight changes, the alterations are inserted near 
the erasures. The volume, therefore, presents a very singular 
appearance, being partly mutilated to suit the Nonjurors, and 
the Communion Office being inserted in the middle. It is bound 
in red morocco, with a cross on the sides.* 


* It should be mentioned, that Sancroft and the Bishops who concurred with him 
were opposed to anything like a departure from the authorized services of the 
Church of England. It is very singular, however, that even Sancroft did not escape 
censure, at an early period, for complying, to a certain extent, with the Prince of 
Orange. The following extract, from a letter still existing in MS., dated from the 
Hague in 1689, and signed N. Van Grut, though very abusive, is nevertheless very 
curious, especially as furnishing evidence of the opinion entertained by some persons 
at the time of the character of Burnet. “I hear that vagabond (ena made 
Bp of Sarum. Why doe not you advance Vates and Ferguson to the episcopal 
dignity? If you dislike the promotion of such a villaine, why do you sit moping at 
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The deletions and insertions are as follows :— 

The whole erased to “ The Order how the Psalter is, &e.” 

Under “ The Order how the rest of Holy Scripture, &e.,” is 
the following direction :— 


« \W By the words Holy Scripture we do understand only 
those Books of the Old and New Testament which are 
received as canonical by the Church of England in her 
Vit® Article of religion.” 


Before the Tables and Rules for the Moveable and Immove- 
able Feasts, the following insertion :— 


“N.B. These Tables stand after the Table of Proper Lessons 
in the origina! authorized Book.” 


In the last Rubric, before the Morning Service, the words, 
“by authority of Parliament” are struck out, and the reading 
stands, “'The Church of England.” 

No change is made in the Daily Service, w ith the exception 
of the erasure of the names of the King and the Royal Family, 
and the insertion of the word “ all” in the Prayer for the latter. 

The New Communion Office is bound up in the volume, and 
follows the Epistles and Gospels. The Office in the English 
Book is altogether removed. 

At the end of the New Communion Office is the following 
notice :— 


“Tn the Original Book next follows the Burial of the Dead.” 


The Baptismal Services are retained without alteration; and 
one alteration only is made in the Catechism. In the Answer, 
“ Bread and wine, &c.,” these words are inserted, “ mixed with - 
water.” 

The Offices for the Visitation and the Communion of the Sick 
and for Confirmation are expunged, because new Forms had 
been prepared and appended to the New Communion Office. 

In the Commination Service the words, “ At the beginning of 
Lent” are erased. | 

The Psalter and the Form of Prayer to be used at Sea remain 
unaltered. 

All the State Services, as they are sometimes designated, are 
“Mie Or 

he Ordination Services are inserted from an earlier edition 


Lambeth, and not excommunicate both Burnet, and them who ordained him, But 
perhaps your Grace is conscious of your want of orders, and therefore y on fone it 


more prudent to be quiet and to sleep in a whole skin. I advise your Grace to 
repent of your horrid evasions and rebellion.” 
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of the Book of Common Prayer, and certain alterations are 
made. 

In the title of that for deacons, for the words, “ Church of 
England,” they read, “the Catholic Church in England.” 

In the Preface, first paragraph, the word “Catholic” is 
inserted, before “ Church.” 

The same is done in the next clause. 

In the Litany, for “keep,” in reference to the sovereign, the 
word “direct” is substituted, and the names of the Sovereign 
and the Royal Family are struck out, the words, “our King,” 
and “ all the Royal Family,” alone being used. 

The Oath of Sovereignty, with the Rubric, erased. 

In the second answer all is expunged after the word “ Christ.” 

In the fourth answer, the word “ officiate” is substituted for 
“ serve.” 

In the last rubric, for “ Diocesan” they read “ Bishop.” 

Similar alterations are made in the Form for the Ordination 
of Priests. 

In the question relative to the Holy Seriptures, after the 
words, “are you persuaded that the ILoly Seriptures,” are in- 
serted the following: “as interpreted by the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the Primitive Catholic church.” And at the end are added 
the words, “ so interpreted.” 

In the next question, the word “ realm” is erased. 

In the last rubric, the words “ Take the oath of supremacy” 
are expunged, 


In the Office for the Consecration of Bishops. 


The rubric relative to the king’s mandate is erased, leaving 
only the words “ Then shall be ministered unto him the oath of 
due obedience, &c.” 

In the oath, the words “ The see of N.,” and “To the metro- 
politan church of N.,” are erased ; and, instead of “ their sue- 
cessors,” they read “ his successors.” 

There is the same addition relative to the interpretation of the , 
Scriptures. 

In the question relative to discipline, the word “ jurisdiction” 
is substituted for “ diocese :” and the last clause relative to the 
realm is erased. 

Such were the changes made by that section of the Nonjurors 
by whom the new book was received. Spinkes and his followers 
continued to use the Book of Common Prayer without altera- 
tion, except the omission of the name of the sovereign: while 
Collier and his supporters introduced the changes which have 
been described. A correct idea will be formed from the previous 
statements of the mode in which this section of the body con- 
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ducted Divine Service. But the little party was soon destined 
to be divided. Collier, indeed, might have inferred that his own 
example in introducing changes would be followed by others. 

I'rom the preceding extracts it will be seen, that Deacon was 
united with Collier in 1719, when the changes were effected, for 
his name occurs among the witnesses to the establishment of 
the new book. In the attestation to which his name is affixed, 
moreover, he deprecates any further departure from the then 
received practices. 

Kre long, however, Deacon became restless, and anxious for 
other changes. Undoubtedly, his attempt to bring about still 
greater alterations in the public offices led to the making of a copy 
of the original book. Lawrence examined the book sanctioned 
by Collier and Brett, and prepared another exactly like it, in 
order, if possible, to prevent any further innovations. Divisions, 
however, must have arisen at this time, since Deacon’s Book of 
Offices was published in 1734, only two years subsequent to the 
examination of the authorized book: and the current in favour of 
further changes was so strong, that the efforts of Lawrence were 
unavailing. It is difficult to determine the numbers of the two 
parties subsequent to the separation of Deacon; but it is cer- 
tain, that the advocates for further changes soon outnumbered 
their opponents. It is moreover a remarkable circumstance, 
that the last race of Nonjurors were of Deacon’s Communion, 
and used the Offices which he had compiled. 

An instructive lesson may be gathered from the history of 
these divisions. After the example had been set by Collier, 
there was no peace; but various members of the body became 
eager for more extensive changes. ‘They did not ‘stop with the 
alteration of one particular office ; but in a few years the whole 
Book of Common Prayer was discarded. Were the Prayer- 
book, in this age of changes, subjected to a revision, an attempt 
would be made in every succeeding year to undo or modify 
whatever might have been arranged in the previous. Had the 
Nonjurors as a body complied strictly with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, undoubtedly they would have existed much longer, 
for their internal divisions were the cause of the ultimate extinc- 
tion. Our safety consists in resisting all changes. It is well, 
even, that our services in some parts are variously interpreted 
by different individuals: for if one interpretation only could be 
put upon the portions, which are now the subject of dispute, it 
would follow that many men must quit the church, who may now, 
notwithstanding some particular opinions, be sound members. 
In some things, indeed, there is no room for a difference of 
opinion; but in others, which, after all, are not essentials, men 
may lawfully differ: and as such variations have existed ever 
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since the Reformation, it would be manifestly impolitic to effect 
such changes, as to admit only men of one description. Be- 
sides, it would be a departure from the practice of the first 
reformers, by whose wisdom and prudence the Book of Common 
Prayer was arranged. Our Liturgical reformers in the present 
day would exclude all who do not see things with their eyes. 
Moreover, it is clear, that their anxiety for change arises from 
an uncomfortable kind of conviction in their own minds, that 
their own views are at variance with some of the Offices of the 
church. They would therefore exclude others by making the 
Prayer-book speak the sentiments of a party rather than those 
of the reformers. The man, who evinces an eagerness for altera- 
tions in the Liturgy, is fairly open to the suspicion at least of 
unsoundness on some of the important doctrines of the church. 
It is well known that the present Communion Office of the 
Church of Scotland, as well as that adopted by the American 
church, agree in certain particulars with the new book of the 
Nonjurors, the First Book of King Edward being taken as the 
model rather than the seeond. <A very angry controversy has 
raged relative to the Scottish book : and some persons, not very 
familiar with the subject, have presumed to call it a Popish ser- 
vice. Whatever may be the preference of a member of the 
Church of England for his own Office, he can scarcely, if he has 
a due regard to his own consistency, brand the other as Popish, 
since the points, against which the objections are raised, were 
sanctioned by the reformers, and, at the review in 1551, were 
relinquished, not because they were regarded as erroneous, but 
because they were mistaken by some persons, whom it was 
deemed necessary to conciliate. After all the discussions during 
the last two years on this subject, | see no reason to depart 
from the opinion | expressed in the year 1845. “Nota 
few of our most eminent theologians, at various periods, have 
expressed their preference of the Communion Office in the First 
Book of Common Prayer, though they considered our present 
torm as sufficient. ‘This circumstance, therefore, should certainly 
make us cautious, in condemning the Nonjurors, or our Scottish 
brethren, for adopting that form, which, though rejected by our 
own reformers at the revision of the Prayer-book in 1551, was 
rejected, in consequence of the scruples of some of the foreign 
reformers, for the sake of preserving peace and union.”* 
_ It was undoubtedly most unwise in the Nonjurors to depart 
in any respect from the Church of England. But the cireum- 
stances of the Scottish church are somewhat different. Some 
of the points, against which objections have been raised, had 
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been adopted in the book of 1637: so that it was not an 
unnatural step to prefer the Communion Office of that book. 
The reformers, at the review of the book in 1551, did not regard 
them as Popish: nor is the charge of Popery to be alleged against 
ihe American church for their adoption. With what reason, 
therefore, can the odious charge be alleged against the Church 
of Scotland? In America there is precisely the same variety 
of opinion as among ourselves: yet all parties concur in the use 
of those very things, which some persons designate as Popish 
in our brethren in Scotland. It is not possible that the same 
things can be Popish or Protestant according to the country in 
which they are adopted. Noman, who comes to the considera- 
tion of the subject without prejudice, can, whatever may be 
his preference of our own Communion Office, condemn the 
Scottish church, or regard her members as unsound in the faith, 
on account of the form which is adopted across the Tweed. It 
is very easy to call names, and to utter censures: and with 
some persons denunciations take the place of arguments: but 
it is most unchristian in any man to condemn another for not 
adopting the same views with himself. 

At the same time, while I would not condemn others in 
Scotland or America for deviating from our practice in some 
particulars, I cannot but express my gratitude to the great men, 
by whom our Communion Office from 1551 to 1662 was revised, 
for the wisdom, moderation, and charity which guided their 
revisions, and led them to omit all those, at best but question- 
able points, respecting which good men may lawfully differ, but 
which it seems very undesirable to insert in an Office, so as to 
render the belief of them a term of Communion. Though, 
therefore, I cannot concur in a condemnation of others, I cer- 
tainly do feel that it would have been a happy circumstance if the 
Scottish church had originally adopted our Communion Office, 
as well as the other portions of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Some notices of the various Offices adopted by Deacon and 
his party, I have given in the “ History of the Nonjurors.” It 
may be sufficient to remark, that they differ widely from the Book 
of Common Prayer. In many cases Deacon is guilty of serious 
error. Still, notwithstanding the obnoxious portions of several 
of his forms, there is one called “ A Litany,” which is singularly 
beautiful.* This was privately printed in the year 1746, at 


* A Litany for the use of those who mourn for the iniquities of the present 
times, and tremble at the prospect of impending judgments. ‘Together with Prayers 
in behalf of the Catholic Church, and particularly of that part of it belonging to 
these kingdoms. 

To be used on every day in Holy week except Sunday, and on the first Friday in 
every month, except a Festival happen upon it, in which it is to be used on the first 
Wednesday of the month. 1746, 
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which period Deacon’s party was much stronger than that which 
retained the use of the Communion Book of 1718. In short, 
with some few exceptions, all the Nonjurors appear at that 
time to have complied with the changes introduced by Deacon. 

Deacon also prepared a form for admitting a convert to the 
church. The Church of England has no authorized form for 
the admission of individuals from other Communions. Indeed, 
the act of receiving the Holy Communion is usually regarded as 
sufficient, though in the case of priests from the Church of Rome, 
particular forms have frequently been used. In Ireland, there 
is a duly authorized Office for this purpose: and the American 
Book of Common Prayer has another. Whenever a form has 
been used in England, it has been usual to select that which 
wis once submitted to Convocation, and received the sanction 
of the Lower House, though it was not duly authorized for use. 
The early Nonjurors adopted a form prepared by Kettlewell, a 
man of all others perhaps the best fitted for such a work. 
Deacon, however, could not submit to be bound by this Office ; 
and, therefore, in the year 1746, he printed privately a form of 
his own compilation, which exhibits some of the peculiar 
opinions of this body of the Nonjurors.* 

At the same time, their opposition to the Church of Rome is 
manifest im this Office. ‘Their own body is called a sound por- 
tion of the Catholic church. “ We purpose (God willing) to 
admit the person here present into the Communion of our 
church, as into that of a pure and sound part of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic church.” Among the questions proposed to the con- 
vert are the following, the answers to which point at the pecu- 


liarities of the body, though they still indicate a determined 
hostility to Rome. 


“ Q. Art thou heartily sorry that éhou hast erred from the truth, and 
not followed the right way, preseribed by our Blessed Saviour, and 
received from the Apostles by the Holy Catholick church ? 

“4. Tam heartily sorry, and hope for mercy through Jesus Christ, 

“ Q. Dost thou desire to be admitted into this branch of the Catholick 
chureh militant in England, which hath reformed all the errors, cor- 


* The Form of admitting a Convert into the Communion of the Church. Lon- 
don. Printed in the year 1746. 


There are two other very singular Offices, which were compiled by Deacon, for 
use among that body of which he was the leader. 

“ Prayers to be used upon the death of members of the church, as soon after their 
departure as conveniently may be: and to be said by a clergyman, if to be had, but 
if not, by any one of the faithful.” 

* An Office for the use of those who, by unavoidable necessity, are deprived of 
the advantage of joining in offering the Sacrifice, and of receiving the Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist: to be used upon every festival, for which a proper epistle and 
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ruptions, and defects that have been introduced into the modern 
churches of Christendom, whether of Rome, England, or others ? 

“ 4, This | earnestly desire. 

« Q, Art thou willing to embrace all the doctrines and practices of 
the Catholick church,,which are taught in the Holy Scriptures, or 
delivered by the tradition of the ancient and universal church ? 

« 4, Tam willing to embrace them all.” 


The Church of England was ranked by this body of the Non- 
jurors among the unorthodox churches, as well as the Church 
of Rome: and the same form of reception was used in the cases 
of converts from both churches. The validity of the orders of 
both was admitted. Thus, in the prayer to be used by the 
bishop at the reception of a priest, we meet with the following 
petition. “Hear our Prayer, O Lord, and let thine ears receive 
our supplication, and cause the light of thy countenance to shine 
upon this thy servant, who hath been set apart to the Office of 
a (deacon or priest) by the hands of a real though unorthodox 
bishop.” 

Krom the year 1718, when the first departure from the prac- 
tice of the Church of England was authorized, the Nonjurors 
began to decline in numbers. Some of the more sober were so 
distressed at the progress of the new principles in favour of 
changes in the mode of conducting public worship, that they 
returned to the Church of England: and this falling off of the 
more moderate of the body left the rest at liberty to pursue their 
course unobstructed. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Offices of the Nonjurors 
should be so little known in the present day. With the excep- 
tion of the Communion Book of 1718, which is generally known, 
the others, though more extensively used, are now among thie 
most uncommon of English books of the last century.* 


‘THOMAS LATHBURY. 


* The Communion Book of 1718 is an unpaged octavo volume. This work is 
generally known, as a portion of it is printed by Brett in his work on Liturgies, 
The writer, however, has a copy of an edition of this Office, which he regards as 
rare ; and though others undoubtedly exist, he has never seen a second. It is a very 
small volume in 12mo, bound in black, in a manner similar with * The Companion 
to the Altar,” of the same period. It was printed in the same year, by J. Smith, in the 
Strand, while the larger volume was printed by Bettenham. The smaller Offices 
of Deacon are undoubtedly very uncommon. It is the writer’s intention to embrace 
these in an additional volume, which he contemplates publishing in connexion with 
the Nonjurors. In this work he intends to enter upon the controversies respectin 
the introduction of the Office of 1718, as well as those which relate to the larger oat 
swaller Forms subsequently introduced by Deacon. 
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which period Deacon’s party was much stronger than that which 
retained the use of the Communion Book of 1718. In short, 
with some few exceptions, all the Nonjurors appear at that 
time to have complied with the changes introduced by Deacon. 

Deacon also prepared a form for admitting a convert to the 
church. The Church of England has no authorized form for 
the admission of individuals from other Communions. Indeed, 
the act of receiving the Holy Communion is usually regarded as 
sufficient, though in the case of priests from the Church of Rome, 
particular forms have frequently been used. In Ireland, there 
is a duly authorized Office for this purpose: and the American 
Book of Common Prayer has another. Whenever a form has 
been used in England, it has been usual to select that which 
was once submitted to Convocation, and received the sanction 
of the Lower House, though it was not duly authorized for use. 
The early Nonjurors adopted a form prepared by Kettlewell, a 
man of all others perhaps the best fitted for such a work. 
Deacon, however, could not submit to be bound by this Office ; 
and, therefore, in the year 1746, he printed privately a form of 
his own compilation, which exhibits some of the peculiar 
opinions of this body of the Nonjurors.* 

At the same time, their opposition to the Church of Rome is 
manifest in this Office. ‘Their own body is called a sound por- 
tion of the Catholic church. “We purpose (God willing) to 
admit the person here present into the Communion of our 
church, as into that of a pure and sound part of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic church.” Among the questions proposed to the con- 
vert are the following, the answers to which point at the pecu- 


liarities of the body, though they still indicate a determined 
hostility to Rome. 


« Q. Art thou heartily sorry that thou hast erred from the truth, and 
not followed the right way, prescribed by our Blessed Saviour, and 
received from the Apostles by the Holy Catholick church ? 

“ A. 1 am heartily sorry, and hope for mercy through Jesus Christ. 

« Q. Dost thou desire to be admitted into this branch of the Catholick 
church militant in England, which hath reformed all the errors, cor- 


* The Form of admitting a Convert into the Commanion of the Church. Lon- 
dov. Printed in the year 1746. 


There are two other very singular Offices, which were compiled by Deacon, for 
use among that body of which he was the leader. 

“ Prayers to be used upon the death of members of the church, as soon after their 
departure as conveniently may be: and to be said by a clergyman, if to be had, but 
if not, by any one of the faithful.” 

“ An Office for the use of those who, by unavoidable necessity, are deprived of 
the advantage of joining in offering the Sacrifice, and of receiving the Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist: to be used upon every festival, for which a proper epistle 
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ruptions, and defects that have been introduced into the modern 
churches of Christendom, whether of Rome, England, or others ? 

“4, This I earnestly desire. 

“ Q. Art thou willing to embrace all the doctrines and practices of 
the Catholick church, which are taught in the Holy Scriptures, or 
delivered by the tradition of the ancient and universal church ? 

“ A, I am willing to embrace them all.” , . 


The Church of England was ranked by this body of the Non- 
jurors among the unorthodox churches, as well as the Church 
of Rome: and the same form of reception was used in the cases 
of converts from both churches. The validity of the orders of 
both was admitted. Thus, in the prayer to be used by the 
bishop at the reception of a priest, we meet with the following 
petition. ‘ Hear our Prayer, O Lord, and let thine ears receive 
our supplication, and cause the light of thy countenance to shine 
upon this thy servant, who hath been set apart to the Office of 
areyenge or priest) by the hands of a real though unorthodox 

ishop.” 

om the year 1718, when the first departure from the prac- 
tice of the Church of England was authorized, the Nonjurors 
began to decline in numbers. Some of the more sober were so 
distressed at the progress of the new principles in favour of 
changes in the mode of conducting public worship, that they 
returned to the Church of England: and this falling off of the 

more moderate of the body left the rest at liberty to pursue their 
“course unobstructed. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Offices of the Nonjurors 
should be so little known in the present day. With the excep- 
tion of the Communion Book of 1718, which is generally known, 
the others, though more extensively used, are now among the 
most uncommon of English books of the last century.* 


Tuomas LATHBURY. 


* The Communion Book of 1718 .is an unpaged octavo volume. This work is 
aig known, as a portion of it is printed by Brett in his work on Liturgies. 

he writer, however, bas a copy of an edition of this Office, which he re as 
rare : and though others undoubtedly exist, he has never seen a second. It is a 
small volume in 12mo, bound in black, in a manner similar with “ The Companion 
to the Altar,” of the same period. It was printed in the same year, by J. Smith, in the 
Strand, while the larger volume was printed by Bettenham. The smaller Offices 
of Deacon are undoubtedly very uncommon. It is the writer’s intention to embrace 
these in an additional volume, which he contemplates publishing in connexion with 
the Nonjurors. In this work he intends to enter upon the controversies respectin 
the introduction of the Office of 1718, as well as those which relate to the lengenand 
swaller Forms subsequently introduced by Deacon. 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 57.) 


[The following is part of an account in the reign of Philip and Mary. 
Some leaves have been torn out between it, and the entry which con- 
cluded the portion printed last month. | 


Item, paid vnto Jhon Clark to thomas title ‘ 
Item, paid for the cownt dynner , 
Item, paid vnto the clark for his wages for i ij yeres 
Item, paid for waschyng for ij 
Item, paid for bromes . 
Item, paid for wrytyng p iiij* 
Item, paid for carage of the ¢ crose to poles at sent powles 

Item, paid for franckansens . ‘ ‘ 
Item, paid for oyle forthe clock . . 
Item, paid vntothe ecavenger . 
Item, paid for settyng vp the sepulture . . . 
Item, paid for nayles vntothe same . iij¢ 
Item, paid vnto aad clark for gatheryng in of the mony ; iiij4 
Item, paid for pa is Ale iij4 
Item, paid for a ship*] for frank ynsens 
Item, paid for keyes for the churche dore ij viij4 
Item, paid fora quart mamsey for them that caryd the 

canapy on palsonday . iiij¢ 
Item, paid for iij verdes of hereclothe for the hy awter ij’ 
Item, paid for iij'! of candle . pa vj’ 
Item, paid for layng stones even in the churche .. ij4 


mk 
w 


viij!! ys 


Item, paid forasackeofcoles . . . . viijé 
Item, paid for frankynssens . 
Item, paid for strawyng yerbes & garlandes for Corpus 

erysti day ° xxij! 
Item, paid for wyne for them that caryd the canapy x4 
Item, ho for a borde of xiiij fote long for the churche 


oh paid for caryng xx'* lode of yerthe owt of the 

Item, paid for caryng staffe torches xd 
Item, paid for a xj tapers for the sepulture. ; ‘Oat 


* “ An incenser, a ship or vessel for frankincense.” Bonner’s Articles, Art. vi., 
Cardw. Doc. Ann. vol, i. p. 151. 
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Item, paid for wast of the & 
Item, paid for cost candles rr 


Item, paid for Judas candles . 
Item, paid to the scavynger . 


Item, paid for ij sawter bokes 
Item, payde for Ryngyng of the Knll_ . 
Item, payde to the clarke ffor watchyng the sepultare . 
Item, paid for bromes . é é 


Item, paid for frankynsens « « 
xxxvij® 


Item, paidthescavynger . . . © 
Item, paid for bromes . 
Item, paid for water forthe fownt. . 


Item, paid for brede & drynck ‘ 
Item, paid for a laborer for Carage ‘of erthe for i ij Dayes ‘ 
Item, paid for caryng oftymber 


Item, paid forviij C oftyle 
Item, paid for caryng & the laborer. 
Item, paid for a laborer for sleckyng of lyme 
Item, paid for ij lode of lyme 
Item, paid for a Doble lode of sand ° ° 
Item, paid for ij workmen for pavyng the hye awter 
Item, paid vnto the laborer . 
Item, paid for ij! of candle . , 

Item, paid for viij elles of bocram for a surplyce for mr 


Item, paid for the makyng of the same , Bur? Me pe 
Item, paid for a corporas cace of gold. 


Item, paid for the copy of mr moyyers wyll . ‘ ‘ 
xliiij® iiij4 


Item, paid for a man of cownsell . . 
Item, paid for water for the font . 
Item, paid forbromes -.’ 
Item, paid for scoryng the candlestyckes 
Item, paid for water for the fonte . 
Item, paid for bromes +» «© © 
Item, paid for pames & flowers. ey 


Item, paid for wyne for those that bore the canepe . ° 

Item, paid for a lampe glace . 

Item, paid for a pynt of oyle ° , 

Item, paid for the makyng of the paskall & the lampe , 

Item, paid for iij pullys forthe same. 

— paid for hangyng of the on & wasechyng ‘of the 


iiij* 
viij’ 
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Item, paid for small corde for the pascall & the lampe « 
Item, paid for the carage of ij lode of Rubysche . . 


xix® viij¢ 


Item, paid for ij stafe torches 
Item, paid for the tenebre candles & the crose candle. 
Item, paid for the pascall makyng & the wast aie 1 
Item, paid for xij tapers for the makyng & the wast. 
Item, paid forthe frame of sepulture . 
Item, paid for the payntyng of the sepulture , : : 
Item, paid for the watchyng of the sepulture . ; ; 
Item, paid for cole for those that watche the sepulture. 
Item, paid for cole for makyng the holy fyre. —. ‘ 
Item, paid for candles one ester day 
Item, paid forfrankynsens . .. 
Item, paid for the makyng of v surplyces 
Item, paid to the boyes for caryng of xtorchis =. 
Item, for iiij gret torchis 
Item, for strawynug & garlandes for corpus erysti 

Item, for wyne the same day 2% 


vj4 ob. 


Item, paid vato the Joyner in part of payment for the 
Item, paid for v waynscotes at xxij¢! d. a pece s 
Item, paid for sawyng of xviij carf of waynscote at j‘ ob, 
Item, paid for dayes workyng at the day . 
Item, paid vnto the chamber of london for a quyterent for 
ij yeres 


Item, paid vato Jhon Cly ford carpynder for the Rode 
lofte the fyrst payment. 


iiijs 


xvj! 


xx§ 
ix’ q 
iij* 
xvij® 


ij’ 


vii iiij* ob. 


Item, paid vnto hym the next payment vil xvijs 
Item, paid vnto hym the last payment . viij4 
Item, paid vnto foncer for Iron worke ix® 
Item, paid vnto the yremonger for nales 
Item, paid vnto a man of cowncell x’ 
Item, paid for ij lode of sand ij® 
Item, paid for the carage of ij lode of ty w's 
Item, paid foralodeofbrycke . . Vj 
Item, paid for vij lode oflyme ob. 
Item, paid voto the bryckleyer for vij dayes worke ee 
Item, paid vuto the laborer for vij dayes work 
Item, paid vnto a Jaborer forj dayes worke . viij4 
xviij!! xjx* 
Item, for ij dowsyn of pownd of candles eg 
Item, paid for makyng clene of the bri viij* 
Item, paid forholy&Ivye aside 
Item, paid ij pownd of candles one cry stmas daye . iiij4 
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Item, paid foraborde. . 
Item, paid vnto Jhon clarke for syneyng xij4 
Item, paid for a bell Rope. 
_ id for lyme & sonde for jy vnkyns wyfes grave at 
tmans. iij* 

paid for jynkyns wyfes knell. vj4 
Item, paid for bromes . ij‘ 
Item, paid for batemans knell Ryngy 
Item, paid vnto the scavynger 


Item, paid vnto the plomer for xliij'! of ‘lede for the holy 
water stocke & for mendyng of the grates & py F vj’ 


Item, paid for the holy water spryncle . iiij4 
Item, paid for fetchyng sir a bows wnto the comys- 

syners. xij4 
Item, paid for the Rode mary Jhon & sent androw vii 
Item, for scoryng of the churche gere 


Item, for bromes . ‘ ij 

Item, for holy & Ivy. iiij4 

Item, for one pownd of candle ij4 ob 

Item, paid for the wrytyng of this acownte 
ob. 


Somma totalylles of all the paymenttes ys xliiij'"! iijs vj4 
The Receyttes ys xl!!! xvij§ iiij4 


So Rest Dwe to thys acomptans John grene that the parishe ys in 
dettyde to hym the Summa of iij''! vj* j4 ob to be payde at 
Resonable tymes as whe may in wytnes and present at thys 
accompte thys xxj'" day of January in the yere of owr lorde god 
1558 John chelderley Thomas wilkyns Thomas hancoxe george 
Rychardes william Jenkyns Rycharde baggott Awditors chosen 
be the parisheonars for the Same purpose 


per me thomas hancokes by me wyllym Jenkyns, 


Jhus 


Thys ys the accoumpt of vs Rychard Adams & John mathewe wyche 
John mathewe dyed & John chylderley Serwyd owt hys yere 
made & geven vp the xxv day of January in the yere of owr lorde 
god 1558 & the fyrst yere of the Rayenge of owr moste suffrende 
ladye quene elyzabethe. 3 


Recettes for the behowe of the churche of Saynte Andrewe 
hubard be vs the churche wardens for ij yeres. 


Resevyd for the heerss clothe of mr wilkyns for the buryall 
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Resevyd for the pricke Roole the fyrst yere_ . : vij'l yjs 
Resevyd for the pricke Roole the Seconde yere . xiiij!! v8 viij4 


Resevyd for the Sepullkur light for ij yeres 


Resevyd for Rente of the shede for ij yeres . 
Resevyd for pitt and knell for Roghar plate. ° 
Resevyd for } yere of peter —_ for the clarkes whaghys 

for the laste yere.. 


Somma of the i 


Paymenttes for ij yere. 


Paid for the denar [dinner] the coumpt day... 

Paid for old debt to John grene . 

Paid for the shedde to the chamber of london for i ij "yeres 
makyng the pullpitt& peoe 

Paid for j Raffter 

Paid for ij doble quarters. 

Paid for halff a C. and xxj fote of borde. 

Paid for ij syngle quarters. 

Paid for ij bynghelles & a bolte for the pulpit 

Paid for} C. of vj‘ nayle. 

Paid for for halff a C, of x4 nayle- 


Paid forjhynghell . 


Paid for ix yeorn [iron] plattes for steyes 
Paid for vndr pinnyng the pulpitt . 

Paid for vij dayes worke to a carpinter . 

Paid for frankynsence . 

Paid for makyng cleane the churche 
Paid for tape and for makyng the vayle ° , 
Paid for viij elles of clothe at x4 the ell ' ° 
Paid for makynge of a Rede crosse in st 

Paid for j dosen of corten Rynges . 

Paid for a Rope & a hoke to hange the vay le 

Paid for palme bordes . 

Paid for a quarter vaghys [w ages] to the clarke 
Paid for wasshyng of the lynnen 

Paid for the Sepullear light 

Paid for the paskall 
Paid for crosse candell & teneper candelles . 5 
Paid for whaching the Sepullcar lyght 


vij!! iij* viij? 


Jhus 


Paid for frankynsence . 

Paid for bromes 

Paid for water 3 
Paid for Skowryng of the candellstykes . 
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Paid for garlandes of the assencionday & of corppus 
Paid for beryng of torchys 
Paid for the waestes & worman shype of i ij torchys 
Paid for a quarte of muskadell 
Paid for the clarkes waghys . 
Paid for whasshing the lynen .. 4 
Paid for bromes . 
Paid for water. 
Paid for a ballrygg & a bookell for the greate bell. 
Paid for the clarkes waghys . 
Paid for whasshyng the lynen 


Paid for oyle for the clocke . 
Paid for frankynsence . 


Paid for a yere to the skawyngher [scavenger] : 
Paid for a stocke to sett the Image of Seynt Andrewe 
vppon & makyng the hole & pinnyng in the stocke . 


Paid for v tapers weyng x'i for the Roode lofte . ; 
Paid for vj wooden candellstyckes 
Paid for the payntyng of the vj candellstyckes ° 
Paid for a masse booke 
Paid for a newe pewe to ellys marchant d ° 


Paid for Regolles [Regals, a small portable organ] & 
syngyngmen of Seynt Andrewes day 


Paid for iij'' of candell of all holon day & cristmas ° 
Paid for oyle forthe lampe . . . . . 
Paid for holly & Ive. 
iiij'! vd 
Jhs. 
Paid for a peece of tymber to mr Jenkyns_—. 
Paid for whasshyng of the lynen 


Paid for water. 

Paid for a locke & a key for the churche yarde dore and 
a key & mendyng of ij lockes in the bellfre , ° 

The seconde yere. 


Paid for a quarte of musskadell 
Paid for a pinte of oyle forthe lampe . . 
Paid for a Sack of coles 
Paid for candell on esterewen 
Paid for a locke for the funte ‘ 
Paid for wachyng the Sepulcar 
Paid for mendyng the greate bell whele . , 


Paid for tape for the masse booke . 
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Paid for whashyng the lynen xij 

Paid for water. ij? 

| | Paid for payntyng of ij bannars & i ij stremars of owr olde 

Paid for ij stremer polles xxij4 

Paid for synghyngmen the day of may ij* vj4 

Paid for iiij crosses of wood gylte . 

Paid for the passcall . vs 

Paid for teneper candelles & crosse candell wt quarter xvd 
| ie Paid for iiij stafftorchys & trymyng of them wt boles —, vs viij4 
| Paid for beryng of xij baners & torchy xij4 


[This accompt is interrupted by the following entry of a much 
earlier date, containing a curious agreement to keep the organs in tune. 


It would seem as if these entries were made on the last leaves of a 
volume, 


wig 


pis 


Jhs 


be et knone to all men I Jhon howeskensuer of london haffe pro- 
meset flor the tyrem off xx yere to kepe in twene the orgens off the 
parres off sent tanderos hubperd In estchep an for es payne taken xij‘ 


by the yere to be payde the ffurst payement at the ssumsschun off 
ore lade daye 


mv honder & xxxiiij 


Be yt knowen to all men that I Bryce austen clockmaker ye kynges 
Wa seruand dwellyng in saynt mergaretes in westmystvr, have bond my 
ree selff to kepe in repare the clock of saynt Androws hubbert in estchepe 
if and mend yt at all tymes nedfull by a lawful warnyng. The parys- 
) | | shyng fyndyng all the yron belongyng to the work The parysshyng , 
ia gyuynge hym iij* iiij¢ yerlye to be payd at the anunciation of our ladye 
wryttyn the xxxj yere of our soueren lord kyng henry the viij 


ai [On the next page the account is resumed, } 
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Paid for franky nsence . 
Paid for xviij faddam of Rope for the clocke weyng xvj!! 

Paid for mendyng of the orgay ns 


Paid for a byll of artycles 
Paid for the clarkes waghys 


Paid for whasshyng the ly nen 
Paid for a pinte of oyle 
Paid for to the clarkes for synghyng tedeum at the pro- 

Paid for mendyng the crosse & of the pixe . 
Paid for a fee to howe 


Paid for synghyngmen of Seynt Andrewes day ; ‘ 


erystmas 
Paid for holly & Ivey . ‘ 
Paid for ij'' of candell . 
Paid for whasshyng the lynen 
Paid for a processyon booke 
Paid for a yere to the Racar ‘ 


Paid for Rynghyng of plattes knell 
v'i xviij® 


Jhs 
Paid for councell of a wyll to master mauwood 
Paid for wrytyng of the wyll & dede of moyer —, : 
Paid for councell of the wyll & dede to mr forssett . 
Xviij® 
Somma of the paymenttes for the ij yeres 
Rest dwe to the newe churche wardens 


Awdytors of this acompte mayde and provsyded the xxv daye of 
Januarye 1558 by vs thomas wyllkyns John, grey wyllyam Jenkins 


wyllyam archelie John hornar, petar Collinge 
by me Jhon grene wyllyam Jenkyns 
by me petar Collinge 
by me wm Acheley &c 


ij challes whet [with] ij pattenes wauyng [weighing] 
xxxij honsys a haf once [ounces a half ounce. | 


XXXV.— February, 1849. 
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nt A Commynyng Cope Wauyng [Communion Cup weigh- 

Loe ing] xxx honsys a hafonce. 
payd for the chanche [change] of the Cope xviij® viij! 
c! [The next page is blank. ‘Then follows on the succeeding one an 
i entry of a much earlier date. ] 

| 1531 

§ if in the handys of Rychard garoll to the cherge be howffe xx’ 
hae audyters a pone the same a cowntt thomas sorbott John chole Powll 
1 pycott edmond bownd 

f Jasper Rowse 

bartyllmewe neyll 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LACTANTIUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev, Sir,—It is well known that the testimony of Lactantius on the 
subject of the Millennium is very copious and explicit. L proceed to 
add to the extracts already sent to you from others of the Fathers, 
some which | have collected from the writings of this eminent divine, 

Divin: Instit: Lib. iv. § 12. “... it is ordained by God that the 
same Christ should twice come to the earth, once in order to proclaim 
7. the one God to the nations; and again afterwards, in order to 


reign,’ 


Ibid: ...‘ when He shall come again in power and glory to judge 
every soul, and to restore the just to life, then truly He shall obtain the 
dominion of the whole earth; then all evil being taken away from 
human things, the golden age, as the poets style it—that is, the period 
of righteousness and peace shallcommence. But these things we shall 
discuss more at large in the last book when we speak concerning the ? 
Second Advent.’ 

Div: Inst: Lib. vil. § 2. “It is so ordained by the disposal of the 
Most High God, that this age of wickedness, after the lapse of a space 
of times, should have an end, and, all iniquity being straightway 
destroyed and the souls of the righteous being called back to a blessed 
life, that a quiet, tranquil, peaceful—in short, a golden age (as the 
poets call it) should flourish, God Himself being King.” 

Lab. vil. § 14... . * Plato, and many others of the philosophers, since 
they were ignorant of the origin of things... . have said that many 
thousands of ages have passed away since this most beautiful array of 
the world came into being. .... But we whom the sacred writings 
instruet unto the knowledge of the truth know the beginning and the 
end of the world, ... Let the philosophers, therefore, who reckon up 
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thousands of ages from the beginning of the world, know, that the six 
thousandth year is not yet completed; and when that number is ful- 
filled, an end must needs take place, and the condition of human 
things must be changed for the better» the proof of which thing must 
first be related, that the reason thereof may clearly appear. God 
completed [the creation of] the world .... in the space of six days, 
and hallowed the seventh day, on which He rested from His works. 
...+ Therefore, since all the works of God were finished in six days, 
it is necessary that the world should continue in this state through six 
ages, that is, six thousands of years. For the great day of God is 
bounded by the circle of a thousand years, as the prophet intimates 
who says, ‘ Before Thine eyes, O Lord, a thousand years are as one 
day. And as God laboured in the creating of so great things for 
those six days, thus also religion and truth must needs labour during 
these six thousand years, wickedness prevailing and having pre-emi- 
nence. And again, since when His works were finished, he rested on 
the seventh day and blessed it, it must needs be that at the end of the 
six thousandth year all wickedness should be abolished from the earth 
and righteousnes s should reign for a thousand years; and that there 
should be tranquillity and rest from the labours which the world now 
for so long a time suffers..... The formation of the earthly man 
shadowed forth the creation of the heavenly people hereafter. For as, 
when all things were finished which God created for the use of man, 
He made man himself last of all on the sixth day, and brought him 
into this world as into a house already carefully furnished; so, mores 
over, in the great sixth day the true man is formed by the Word of 
God; that is, a holy people is fashioned to righteousness by the doc- 
trine and precepts of God. And ar then he was made of the earth 
mortal and imperfect, that he mignt live a thousand years in this 
world; so again, after this terrestrial age the perfect man is formed, 

that being made alive by God, he may “rule in this same world for a 
thousand years. But after what manner this consummation shall take 
place, and what event impends over human things, if any one shall 
liave searched the divine Scriptures, he will discover. Moreover, the 
words of secular prophets agreeing with the inspired ones announce 
the end and close of things aftera short time, describing, as it were, the 
last old age of a worn-out and perishing world. But what things are 
related by the prophets and soothsayers as destined to take place before 
that final consummation shall occur, collected and compiled together 

from them all [ will subjoin. 

§ 15. “Concerning the desolation of the world and the change of 
empires.” “ It is recorded in the secrets of the sacred Scriptures that 
the founder of the Hebrews with all his family and kindred, passed 
over into gy ypt, compelled by want of food, and that when bis pos- 
terity sojourning for a long time in Kgypt, had grown into a great 
nation, and were oppressed by a severe and intolerable yoke of slavery, 
God smote Egypt with an incurable blow, and delivered His people, 
guided through the midst of the sea w ith the waves divided asunder 
and separated on either side, so that the people advanced on dry 
ground—and the king of the Egyptians attempting to follow after them 
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as they fled, was cut off with all his forces by the waves returning 
together into their [former] state. Which transaction, so splendid and 
so wonderful, although for the present time it manifested the power of 
God to men, was nevertheless a fore-showing and a type of a greater 
thing which the same God designs to do in the final consummation of 
the times; for He will deliver His people from the severe slavery of 
the world. But, at that time, since there was but one people of God 
and in one nation, Egypt alone was smitten, Now, however, because 
the people of God, gathered out of all languages, dwells among all 
nations, and is oppressed by these ruling over them; it is necessary 
that all nations—that is, the whole world—should be scourged with 
the stripes of heaven that the righteous people who worship God may 
be delivered. And as these signs were wrought by which their future 
destruction was foreshown to the Egyptians, so, at the last time, 
wonderful prodigies will take place, through all the elements of the 
world, by which destruction impending over all nations may be dis- 
cerned, 

Accordingly, when the close of this age approaches, the state of 
human things must needs be changed, and, iniquity increasing, dege- 
nerate into a worse condition ; so that even these our times, in which 
sin and wickedness have advanced even to a very high degree, may 
yet be regarded as happy and almost golden in comparison with that 
incurable [state of] evil. For righteousness will become so rare, 
impiety, and avarice, and ambition, and lust, will so increase, that if 
there chance to be any good men then in existence, they will be a prey 
to the wicked, and will be harassed on all sides by the unrighteous ; 
but the wicked alone will be wealthy ; while the good will be afflicted 
with all manner of insults and with poverty, All equity will be con- 
founded and laws will perish. No one will then have anything, except 
what is either wrongfully acquired or defended by power, audacity, 
and violence, will possess everything. ‘There will be no fidelity 
amongst men, no peace, no humanity, no modesty, no truth; and 
thus there will be neither security, nor authority, nor any rest from 
calamities, For the whole earth will be in a state of tumult; wars 
will rage everywhere ; all nations will be in arms, and will attac’s each 
other, Neighbouring states will fight among themselves; and first of 
all Egypt will pay the penalty of its foolish superstitions, and will be 
covered with blood as withariver. ‘Then the sword shall traverse the 
world, cutting down everything and prostrating all things as a harvest. 
OF which desolation and confusion this will be the cause, that the 
Roman power, by which the world is now governed (my mind 
shudders to speak it, yet I will speak it, because it will come to pass,) 
will be taken away from the earth, and the empire will return into 
Asia, and the Kast will again have the dominion, and the West will 
be in subjection... ... 

§ 16. “Concerning the desolation of the world aud the prodigies 
attending it."” “ Moreover, how this shall take place, lest any one 
should regard it incredible, 1 will show. In the first place, the 
kingdom shall be divided into many, and the chief authority, dispersed 
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and cut up amongst several, shall be diminished. Then civil discords 
will be continually sown ; nor will there be any rest from deadly wars, 
until ten kings shall rise up together who shall divide the world among 
them, not in order to be governed but to be consumed. ‘These, their 
armies being enormously increased,and the cultivation of the land 
being forsaken, which is the first step of ruin and destruction, shall 
waste and break in pieces and devour everything. ‘Then on asudden 
a most powerful enemy shall arise against them from the farthest 
bounds of the northern region, who, after having destroyed three of 
that number who at that time shall possess Asia, shall be adopted into 
their company by the rest and shall be appointed the chief ofall. He 
with intolerable tyranny shall harass the world: shall confound things 
divine and human; shall attempt things horrible to be spoken of and 
accursed ; shall revolve strange designs in his breast, in order to esta- 
blish for himself an absolute power, to change laws and to confirm his 
own; he shall pollute, plunder, lay waste, and kill, Lastly, the name 
being changed, and the seat of the empire being transterred, confusion 
aud turmoil of the human race shall ensue. Then, moreover, shall 
arise a horrible and dreadful period, in which no man’s life shall he 
happy. States shall be utterly overthrown and shall perish, not only 
hy sword and fire, but also by continual earthquakes and a deluge of 
waters, and by frequent diseases and repeated famines. For the 
atmosphere will be infected, and will become corrupt and pestilent, 
sometimes by immoderate rains, sometimes by injurious drought, at 
ove time by cold, at another by excessive heat : nor will the earth pro- 
duce fruit to man; no corn, no tree, no vine, will yield anything. But 
while in the bloom they shall present the greatest expectation, in the 
fruit they shall cause disappointment. Fountains also with rivers shall 
become dry, so that there will not be even sufficiency of drink—and 
the waters shall be changed into blood or bitterness. On account of 
these things animals also shall fail on the earth, and birds in the air, 
and fishes in the sea. Moreover, wonderful prodigies in the heavens 
shall dismay the minds of men with the greatest terror, both the tails 
of comets, and eclipses of the sun, and the [strange] colour of the 
moon, and the gliding of falling stars. Nor yet will these things occur 
in a customary manner; but stars, both unknown and unseen by the 
eyes, will suddenly appear ; the sun will perpetually be overcast so that 
it will be difficult to distinguish between night and day, ‘The moon 
shall no longer be eclipsed for three hours; but continually overspread 
with blood, shall perform extraordinary wanderings, so that it will be 
ho easy matter fora man to recognise either the courses of the stars or 
the order of the seasons; for either summer will occur at winter, or 
Winter at sumer. Then the year will be shortened, and the month 
will be diminished, and the day will be contracted into a narrow space. 
Stars, moreover, will fall most frequently, so that the whole heaven 
will appear dark without any lights. The most lofty mountains, also, 
will fall, and will be made level with the plains: the sea will become 
unnavigable, 

And that nothing may be wanting to the miseries of men and of tke 
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earth, a trumpet shall be heard from heaven ; which the Sibyl! pro- 
claims in this manner, saying, 


The trump from heaven shall yield a mournful voice. 


Thereupon all men shall tremble and quake at that dismal sound. 
Then, again, through the anger of God against men who have not 
acknowledged righteousness, shall rage sword, fire, famine, pestilence, 
and above all, terror ever threatening. Then shall they pray to God 
and He will not hear them; death shall be wished for and it will not 
come: not even night shall give rest to fear; nor shall sleep approach 
to their eyes; but anxiety and watching shall consume the souls of 
men: they shall wail and groan and gnash with their teeth ; they shall 
hail the dead as happy and shall lament over the living. By these and 
many other calamities, desolation shal! be made in the earth, and. the 


world shall be unsightly and a wilderness; which is thus described in 
the sibylline verses: 


The earth to wild confusion shall be hurled, 
While dying men o’erspread a ruined world. 


For such havock will be made with the human race, that scarcely a 
tenth part of men will be left; and from whence a thousand went 
forth, there shall scarcely go forth a hundred. Moreover, of the wor- 
shippers of God, two parts shall be cut off, and the third part, which 
shall stand the test of trial, shall remain. 

§ 17. “Concerning the false prophet and the sufferings of the 
righteous, and his destruction.” But I will explain yet more distinctly 
how that shall come to pass. When the close of the times is just at 
hand, a great Prophet shall be sent by God, who shall convert men 
to the knowledge of God, and shall receive the power of working 
miracles, Wheresoever men will not listen to him, he shall shut up 
heaven; and he shall restrain the showers, and shall turn water into 
blood, and shall torment them with thirst and hunger ; and whosoever 
shall endeavour to hurt him, fire shall come forth from his mouth and 
shall burn him up. By these wonders and powers he shall convert 4 
many to the worship of God; and, when his works are finished, ; 
another king shall arise from Syria, begotten by an evil spirit, the over- 
thrower and destroyer of the human race, who will destroy the remains 
of that former evil together with himself. He will fight against the f 
prophet of God; he will overcome and slay him, and will suffer him 
to he unburied, But after the third day he will come to life again ; 
and, while all behold and wonder, he shall be carried up into heaven. 
Moreover, that most atrocious king shall also himself be a prophet, 
but a prophet of lies; and he shall set up himself as God, and so style 
himself and command himself to be worshipped as the Son of God ; 
and power shall be given to him to do signs and wonders, on the sight 
of which he shall ensnare men to worship him. He will command fire 
to come down from heaven, and the sun to stop from its courses, and 
an image to speak ; and these things shall come to pass at his word : 
by which miracles even many wise men shall be seduced by him. 
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Then will he endeavour to destroy the temple of God, and he will 
persecute the righteous people; and there shall be affliction and tri- 
bulation such as there never was from the beginning of the world. 

All those who shall believe in him and shall be joined to hin, will 
be marked by him as cattle: but those who shall refuse his mark, will 
either fly to the mountains, or, being seized, will be put to death with 
exquisite torments. He will also roll up righteous men in the books 
of the prophets, and so he will burn them; and it shall be given to 
him to desolate the world for forty-two months. ‘That will be a time in 
which righteousness will be thrown down and innocence will be hated ; 
in which the wicked will, in a hostile manner, prey upon the good ; no 
law, or order, or military discipline will be observed ; no one will 
reverence hoary hairs, or recognise the duty of piety : no one will have 
compassion upon sex or infancy: all things will be put in confusion 
and turmoil contrary to right, contrary to the laws of nature. Thus, 
as it were by one and a general plunder, the whole earth will be laid 
waste. When these things shall be thus, then the righteous and the 
followers of truth will separate themselves from the wicked, and will 
flee into deserts. On hearing which, the wicked king, inflamed with 
anger, will come with a great army, and, gathering all his forces, will 
surround the mountain in which the righteous will have their abode, 
in order to seize them. But they, when they shall see themselves 
enclosed and besieged on all sides, will cry to God with a loud voice, 
and will implore help from heaven; and God will hearken to them, 
and will send the great king from heaven to rescue and deliver them, 
and to scatter all the wicked with fire and sword,” 

The 18th section, which relates to certain traditions of a similar 
nature recorded by heathen writers, I pass over. 

§ 19. “ Concerning the coming of Christ to judgment and the van- 
quishing of the false prophet.”’ 

“The whole world, therefore, being oppressed, when human 
strength shall have proved unable to destroy this tyranny of immense 
power, since with his huge armies of robbers he will brood over a cap- 
tured world, that so great calamity will stand in need of Divine assist- 
ance, Accordingly, God, moved both by the critical peril and the 
wretched lamentations of the righteous, will forthwith send a Deliverer, 
Then the midst of heaven shall be opened at an early period in a 
gloomy night, so that the light of God Dnivading may appear through- 
out the whole world, as lightning; which the sibyl has described in 


these verses : 
A radiant fire shall suddenly illume, 
On his approach, the depth of midnight’s gloom. 


This is the night which, on account of the advent of our King and 
God, is celebrated by us with continual watching: of which night 
(thus observed] there isa double reason—viz., that in it He both 
recovered His life at the period when He suffered, and is hereafter to 
receive the dominion of the world. . For this is the Deliverer, and the 
Judge, and the Avenger, and the King, and God, whom we call Christ, 
who, before he descends, will give this sign. A sword shall suddenly 
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full from heaven, that the righteous may know that the Leader of 
the holy host is about to descend: and He shall descend, with the 
angels accompanying Him, to the midst of the earth ; and an inextin- 
guishable flame shall go before Him; and the power of angels shall 
deliver into the hands of the righteous that multitude which encamped 
around the mountain, and it shall be cut to pieces from the third hour 
until the evening, and blood shall flow like a torrent; and all his 
forces being destroyed, the wicked one alone shall escape, and his 
power shall perish from him. 
Now this is he who is called Antichrist: but he shall feign himself 
: to be Christ, and shall fight against the true [Christ], and being over- 
Ht: come shall escape, and shall often renew the conflict, and shall often 
8 be conquered, until, in the fourth battle, all the wicked being cut off, 
' utterly vanquished and taken captive, he shall at length suffer the 
re punishment due to his crimes. Moreover, the other princes and 
i tyrants who have oppressed the world, conquered along with him, 
: shall be brought to the King, and He shall rebuke and convict them : 
aii and He shall charge them with their acts of guilt, and shall condemn 
gi them, and deliver them over tothe torments which they have deserved. 
Thus, iniquity being destroyed and ungodliness utterly subdued, the 
gi world which, for so many ages being subject to error and wickedness, 
has endured a cruel slavery, shall obtain repose. No longer shall wor- 
i ship be paid to gods made by hands: but their images thrown down 
from their temples and shrines, shall be cast into the fire, and shall be 
consumed along with their wonderful gifts: which also the sibyl, in 
accordance with the prophets, has foretold as destined to take place : 
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“ Idols and all their wealth sball men destroy.” 


The Erythreean also has given assurance of the same: 


‘*Gods made by hands shall be consumed by fire.” 


The remaining parts of this author, which relate to the subject in 
hand, | hope to send in a future letter, and, meanwhile, remain, 
Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, 


M.N. D. 


EMIGRANTS. } 


Dean Sin,—t cannot say how far the following may suit you at the 
present, or at any future time: but you will soon see, 
Yours very truly, b. 


THOUGHTS FOR EMIGRANTS AND COLONISTS, 


Here 1 am in a distant land, but seen and protected by the same 
gracious Being as ever. How seriously ought I to consider, amidst 
the toils of my new situation, the responsibilities that rest upon me. 
T have not shoken off myself in coming here—I must act, and design, 


with the idea that I have a part to take, a station to fulfil, an example 
to afford, 
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I may succeed, or not. May I neither expect too much, nor be too 
greatly disappointed, if all my hopes are not realized. Have | a wife 
and children with me? I must remember that they have come far 
away to share my condition—my “ fortunes”—as many say. I must 
do my best to guide, and direct, and assist them, Careful I am for 
their bodily, and God grant that l-may be for their spiritual weal. 

Would I go to rest each night, and rise each morning, in faith, and 
hope, and charity, at home? Well, then, I must here also recollect 
such things, nor ever let the spirit of devotion flag. 

Should I succeed—how gladly should I give of my store to foster 
the work of the church of my fathers, Should not my influence teach 
others to do the same ? 

Should I fail, (and who may not +) shall I not give myself unto 
prayer? It may be that God, in his mercy, will lift me up, show me 
my errors, and teach me, so that either I may return home a better, 
happier, man; or, if I die here, may do so with a thankful obedient 
heart.* 

A prayer for an emigrant on going vut. 


O Almighty God! ‘Thine it is to “spy out all our ways.” Thou 
seest me now journeying over the waters ruled by thy hand! Implant 
in my heart, I beseech thee, a true desire unto thee, and to thy service, 
though others should neglect thy glory! O! revive each energy— 
that may only subside the sooner for the excitement before me, And, 
should I droop in my duties, let “thy good spirit” lead me, instruct 
me, warn me, Grant me to be “ fervent in spirit,” and to serve thee 
more purely, more freely, more devotedly, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 


Al prayer for an emigrant or colonist landed. 


Merciful God! on thee I continually depend—make me ever to 
know my frailty, and the blessedness of depending on thy power. To 
thy strength may I have recourse, and beware of trusting in myself, 
or any other, Thou art all my praise.” 

Oh! let me think how different the scenes abroad would have 
been, had not thy goodness afforded us spiritual instruction and comfort, 
—were it not for thine ordinances, how sad would be our case; but 
how sweet it is when thou dost show “the brightness of thy face’ 
to those benefited by them. 

Defend us evermore by thy mighty power! show us the path we 
should walk in, and “ beautify” us “ with salvation,” for Jesus Christ's 
sake. 


EARLY COMMUNION. 


Rev. Sir,—In the last of Mr. Lathbury’s interesting papers on 
Visitation Articles and Injunctions, he mentions one order issued by 
the Bishop of St. David's, 25 Eliz., which he says “is somewhat 


_ * [should observe that it is the member of the Church of England that I have 
in view, and that the foregoing is not intended to overlook the duty of prayer in 
prosperity, 
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difficult to be accounted for—namely, that only one Communion should 
be celebrated in one Church on the same day.” 

Perhaps the following singular custom, which has been immemorially 
observed in Ripon Cathedral, may help to explain it. 

On Easter Sunday, the Communion is administered at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, again at 7 o'clock, and again in the usual morning 
service. The parish of Ripon is very extensive, comprising some 
sixteen or twenty townships, and the Minster, now the Cathedral, is 
as heretofore, the parish church, and I have been told by aged persons 
now alive, that they distinctly recollect the crowds of persons who 
used to pour into the town from the out townships at the 5 o'clock 
Communion, At present I believe the attendance at that hour is 
about fifty, chiefly townspeople, for the townships now have their 
own chapels and communions; sixty or a hundred at 7 o'clock, and 
about as many at the morning service. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 


J. B. WayrTes, 
Vicar of South Stainley. 


= 


2 PHILIPPIANS, x. 11. 


Dear Sir,—Among the many passages of Scripture upon which an 
occasional word may be useful, I think the above may be included, 
Great is the disrespect that may ensue from light, or cursory, views 
of it: and considerable is the advantage that may be derived from the 
thoughtful notice of the text as it stands in the sacred scriptures, and 
as the mode of expression seems to imply. ‘The apostle would incul- 
cate unity of spirit, and humility of mind. He would propose Christ 
here as our example, not that we can follow him entirely as specified, 
but that we may dwell upon his love, and think of his lowliness ;— 
to follow him—as far as we can; and that we may rejoice in his ex 
altation the consequence of his condescension. 

A high, a superlative, name is giver. That name is “ Jesus,” 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from : 
their sins.”"—Matt. i, 21. Jesus—Saviour—Messiah. Such is_ his 
glory. We carry on the saying—worthy to be written in words of 
living light—and read, “ That at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow.’ “ That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” 

“Every knee should bow,” so says the text, and I consider rightly ; 
though some would have it that it intimates prayer in the name of 
Jesus, because it is év ro dvopars, and that it is rather “in,” than « at” 
the name. An external act of adoration, however, is implied, as 
clearly as outward profession of faith is implied by “every tongue 
shall confess.” To bow the knee, according to Shakspeare, indi- 
cates homage paid to persons in high place or esteem. According to 
Hooker, the external homage paid to the Divinity.* Accompanied 
with fit, devotional feeling, it will be with the sincere Christian ; and 
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thus he will, “ with meek heart and due reverence,’’ bend the knee. 
Mackuight, who is usually very critical upon such points, renders the 
passage “at” the name, &c.; nor does he seem to think it need be 
questioned. ‘The knee, which is capable of incurvation,” says Park- 
hurst, ‘or being bent itself, and so of humbling or depressing the whole 
man; and to this property and use of the human ‘nee, there is a 
manifest reference in every p&ssage of the New Testament (except 
Luke, v. 8, and, perhaps, Heb. xii. 12, &c.)” 

Under the head of xayrrw, Parkhurst has—“ ‘lo bend as the knees, 
to which only it is applied in the New Testament, as it frequently is 
in the LXX.,” &e. 

Now, taking verses 10 and 11 to bear reference to Isaiah, xlv. 23, 
as Macknight admits—* Unto me every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue shall swear”—there is an assertion of universal power and 
authority, and a declaration of actual and positive submission, And 
are not these the objects which the apostle contemplates ?—*« At the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow.” Substitute “ ir the name,” 
shall “ pray’’ or “ bow in prayer;” and, though it may bespeak the 
truth that Jesus shall reign, it hardly pourtrays and points out, agree- 
ably to Bishop Hall, “ That in the acknowledgment of this just title, 
und divine power of his, every creature should bow and stoop unto 
him, both the angels of Heaven,” &c. 

2 Irenzus is observed by Leslie to quote the verse, and, describing 
what sort of adoration was paid to Christ, to say—* ‘That every knee 
: should bow to him as to our Lord, and God, and Saviour, and King.” 
This would seem more in a way of avowal, confession, recognition, &e. 
than of petition.* “ Kvery knee, every creature,’ says Burkitt, 
“ bow—yield subjection ;” and so he has every “tongue, every person,” 
&e. Yet, the meaning before noticed has several advantages. 

1. It characterises a position due to God alone; and we know Jesus 
to be God “ manifest in the flesh,”’—1 Tim. iii. 16.“ Equal to the 
l‘ather as touching his Godhead,” &c. 

2. It evinces a particular indication of Sovereign Dominion—that 
has ever been admitted by those who would ostensibly show respect 
to their Creator. . 

3. It draws‘attention to the fact that worship, honour, and reverence 
are signified by the bowing knee; nor can there be any tendency to- 
wards superstition in the act which offers this external homage to our 
great Redeemer. 

Oh, then, may they who see it so, and others also, habituate them- 
selves to own and profess that every knee speaks very emphatically ; 
e and although religion need not consist of forms and genuflections, 
: they are good unto edification when, as this is, they are customs 
; which have been from time immemorial grounded on the letter and 

spirit of the Word of God, 

Begging you will excuse this long letter, I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, X. 


— 


* It is notable that a part of the ‘“‘ Millenary petition” in the 16th century was 
that there should be “ No ministers charged to teach their people to bow at the 
name of Jesus.”—Page 84, History of the Prayer Book, by Archdeacon Berens, 
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HORFIELD MANOR. 


'Tur following is a Copy of a Letter addressed to each of the 
Rural Deans in his Diocese, by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. ] 

Stapleton, November 30, 1848. 


ReVEREND AND Dear Sir,—You will remember that in the early 
part of this year I communicated to you, and the other rural deans, my 
wish to employ for the benefit of my diocese a sum of money which I 
was about to receive from the Ecclesiastical Commission, as a con- 
sideration for my interest in part of the property of my bishopric. 
It is now necessary to inform you, that the contract is still unfulfilled, 
and to explain, as well as I can, the present state of the transaction. 
In so doing, some allusion will be made to the ill treatment which I 
have experienced from certain individuals. This I do with much 
regret, as it is more agreeable to my feelings to submit in silence to 
an injury than to trouble any person with my complaints, But the 
subject having been already made known to my clergy through the 
rural deans, and the handsomest acknowledgments having been made 
for my intended donation, I have no choice but to explain to you and 
to them the fact and the reasons of my not having received the 
purchase money ; particularly as many allusions have been made to 
this matter in the Hvidence given before a Committee of the House 
of Commons in last July, which has been recently made public. 

The two sees of Gloucester and Bristol were united by an Order 
in Council of the fifth of October, 1836, in compliance with an Act 
of Parliament of the preceding session. By this order it is enacted, 
that * James Henry, now Bishop of Gloucester, shall be the Bishop 
of the said see of Gloucester and Bristol, and shall become absolutely 
confirmed in the said bishopric, and ipso facto seized and possessed of 
all the property, revenue, advowsons, and patronage now belonging 
to the see of Bristol.” Of twenty leasehold estates which were thus 
conveyed to me, the most considerable in value was that of HorrieLp 
Manor, which, like the great majority of the estates of the see, had 
been leased for the longest of three lives. Two of these lives had 
fallen about five years before, in the time of Bishop Gray; but 
neither he nor his successor, Bishop Allen, who held the see two 
years, had been able to agree with the lessee on the terms of renewal ; 
it came, therefore, into my hands a renewable lease. On inquiring 
into its circumstances, | found that this property, besides impropriate 
tithes and demesne lands, contained some copyholds, held by a 
peculiar tenure under the lessee, called ** Lord Farmer ;” and that 
the double uncertainty of a dependence on leasehold lives and copy- 
hold lives proved an obstacle to the erection of villas and other 
residences, for which the parish, being situate on rising ground 
contiguous to the city of Bristol, seemed well adapted. Being un- 
willing to continue to future times a state of things so clearly opposed 
to the improvement of the neighbourhood, I conceived the idea of 
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altering the tenure by an Act of Parliament, similar in principle to 
those by which the Lambeth, Paddington, and other suburban estates 
belonging to the church, are regulated ; thus giving full opportunity 
and encouragement to building and other jmprovements, and securing 
prospectively a portion of the rental to the bishopric; whereby a 
twofold benefit would be secured to the parish, and to my successors. 
It was plain, however, that under the circumstances of the existing 
lease, an arrangement of the different interests of the lessor, the lessee, 
and the copyholders, though possible, must be intricate and difficult, 
But if the lease should expire, the settlement of the matter would be 
practicable and easy ; since the copyholders would naturally concur 
with the Bishop in a commutation which would be to their advantage. 
To effect so great a gocd, I thought it worth while incurring the risk 
of a total loss of my own beneficial interest; and such was my only 
motive for an unwillingness to renew the two lives, Although the 
remaining nominee was above twenty years older than myself, I was 
not so presumptuous as to put to hazard a large sum, which might 
have been mine at once by unquestionable right, upon the specula- 
tion of larger emolument to accrue upon an uncertain contingency. 
It never was my intention to abandon my rights; the doing which 
would have had no effect but to enrich my immediate successor. | 
was still at liberty to renew, had an opportunity offered for attaining 
my object ; and upon an overture being made for that purpose several 
years ago, I intimated to the lessee’s agent my readiness to enter into 
a treaty for such a commutation of the tenure as | have described, 
In the mean time, I dismissed from my mind as much as possible all 
thoughts of advantages which might never be mine. I remember 
only to have felt aggrieved by certain evidence given before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in the year 1838, wherein I was 
represented to be “running my life’ against that of my lessee, in 
order to perpetuate, in favour of my own family, a tenure injurious 
to the neighbourhood. 

Such was the state of affairs for above ten years, when on the 19th 
of December, 1846, I was astonished by a letter from Mr. C. K, 
Murray, the secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commission, communi- 
cating a resolution of the Commissioners, to take from the bishopric 
the estate of Horfield Manor after my incumbency, and to appro- 
priate it to their own objects. This was part of a resolution for the 
prospective taxation of the see, a subject on which I had recently been 
in correspondence with Mr. Murray, and which it is here necessary 
to explain. 

At the union of the sees it was judged by the commissioners that 
the average net income of future bishops should be 5000/. The 
books and papers of the bishop having been destroyed along with the 
palace in 1831, there were no documents by which the average value 
of the bishopric of Bristol might be ascertained ; but from such in- 
formation as could then be procured, it seemed probable that the 
revenues of the united see would not be more than 4000/., if so much. 
This was in 1836. With the view of fixing the future receipts and 
payments of the Episcopal Fund, it was provided that, at the termi- 
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nation of every seventh year, the gross and the net income of each 
see should be returned to the commission, ‘The first period began 
with 1837, and ended with 1843. It happened that, owing to the 
extraordinary number of deaths among nominees in the leases for 
lives, and the consequent fines for renewal, the amount of that sep- 
tennial period far exceeded what could have been expected ; the gross 
average being 6704/, and the net 5590/. Of the real value of the 
preferment there was, in Mr, Murray's office, a much safer and better 
criterion, in a return which I had caused to be made, with much 
research, and all accuracy then attainable, of the actual annual value 
of the several properties. But whatever | have to remark about the 
revenues of the see, and its proposed taxation, will be found in the 
correspondence, given as an appendix to this letter. That which took 
place in August, 1846, I should not have given, had it not been 
alluded to in his evidence by Mr. Murray himself, 
The order of the commissioners runs in the following words :— 


“ December 9th, 1846. 

“Tt appearing that, in the case of Gloucester and Bristol, an 
average of nearly fourteen years had now been arrived at, and that, 
after full communication with the bishop and his secretary, a pros- 
pective charge of 700/. had been agreed upon, the committee recom- 
mend accordingly; and also that the Horfield Manor estate, which 
by reason of its having so long rested upon a single life in the lease, 
has never yet entered into the calculations of the commissioners, be 
transferred to the commissioners on the next avoidance of the see. 

* This was confirmed by the Board, December 16.” 


In the above order the collocation of the word agreed implies that 
the bishop, or his secretary, or both, had concurred in the propriety 
of the prospective change. That, as far as concerns myself, this 
assertion was opposite to the truth, is proved by the correspondence ; 
and my seeretary entertained even stronger opinions of the inability 
of the see to sustain that charge. Next, it is assumed that the 


Hortield lease still continued unrenewed. low was that fact known 
to the commissioners’ They had never made inquiry in the only : 
quarter from which they could be regularly and certainly informed. | 
A person, indeed, who looked over the septennial papers, and who 


knew the fines expected for the renewal by the two last bishops, 
might have inferred that it was not renewed up to December, 1843. 
But how did they know that it had not been renewed within the ES 
three years that had since elapsed? Mr, Murray will reply — “by ee 
rumour’ —see his Mvidence, 2294. But who ever before heard of an 
important official measure being grounded upon hearsay, when 
regular and accurate information was procurable? Lastly, by the 
most extraordinary logic, it is argued that because an estate has 
yielded nothing for several years, for that reason, and for that only, 
future bishops ought to receive from it nothing. — If all estates which 
have not been renewed for seven, or even for fourteen years, are to be 
taken away, the sees, in case of a vacancy, will have little to support 
them for the next seven. 
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It would be affectation to disguise that I felt myself slighted in 
this proceeding ; it was the only instance in which the commissioners 
had ever exercised their powers in abstracting property from a 
bishopric, and taking it to themselves, I knew them to be generally 
careful, and even scrupulous in communicating with those whose 
interests might be affected by their measures. But I forbore to make 
any complaints, as they had not exceeded their legal powers. Besides, 
being convinced that the abstraction of this estate was impolitic, and 
that it militated against their general schemes of improvement, I 
hoped to obtain the repeal of a resolution which had evidently been 
sudden, and had been confirmed on the Thursday in Ember Week, a 


“day on which almost all bishops were otherwise occupied. Instead, 


therefore, of testifying any offence, I wrote such statements as were 
necessary, to give the board a clearer view of the question ; and, at the 
same time, acquainted them with particulars which I had been able to 
ascertain respecting the variable revenues of the see for the last thirty 
years. 

The next measure was of a character yet more startling. In the 
following February, Mr. Murray summoned Mr. Holt, a solicitor of 
Gloucester, and my secretary, to a conference on the affairs of the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners, A man of business thus put to the 
inconvenience and expense of a sudden journey to London, might 
naturally expect that he was about to be honoured with some agency 
or professional employment by the commissioners. But Mr. Murray, 
having given no previous hint that he was to be questioned on the 
Bishop's affairs, as soon as he had closeted Mr. Holt, began by as- 
suming that he knew the fact of Dr. Shadwell (the remaining nominee) 
being dead or dying; and that the Bishop was about to lease the 
manor as before for three lives, which, though “legally right,” he 
denounced as “ morally wrong ;” and placed in the strongest contrast 
the honourable and disinterested conduct of three other bishops (the 
three who happened to be most frequent attendants on the Board) 
who had dealt differently with estates of theirs, (in circumstances, 
however, very different from Horfield,) and whose example he re- 
commended me to copy. Mr. Murray adds that he spoke of the 
“ peculiar obligation supposed to attach upon the Bishop's possession of 
that estate ;”” but this 1 believe to have been a more recent device. 
The words were never communicated to me until I read them in his 
evidence; and had they been uttered in the conference, they were too 
remarkable to have been forgotten, Mr. Holt, to whom the reports 
were new, and who had never been engaged in any negotiation about 
Horfield, could only engage to communicate to his bishop, Mr, 
Murray’s conversation—a promise which he executed by writing 
down all that he could recollect immediately after the conference. 
rom hence two facts were apparent: first, an interference of the 
commissioners in a matter clearly beyond their province; secondly, 
that upon no other foundation than bare rumour, they were calling 
into question the rectitude or propriety of the intentions of one of 
their own body. Of the first point I took no notice ; but upon the 
second, as I desired no concealment, I sent them immediately a full 
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and distinet account of the whole subject, and the views which I had 
entertained respecting this property: in fact, 1 unbosomed myself 
without reserve. In so doing, I did not and I could not disguise 
how much I felt hurt at the suspicions implied, and at the manner in 
which they were conveyed. Had I then known the fact, that all 
which was offensive and discourteous in the communication had 
originated, not as I had been informed with the commissioners, but 
with their officer, no such pain would have been inflicted on my feel- 
ings. The letter itself Mr. Murray has given at length in his evi- 
dence, except a short sentence, which [ have not thought it right to 
omit, It will be found in the Appendix, as well as the brief corre- 
spondence which ensued. Mr. Murray can recollect nothing more 
having taken place on this matter; it is nevertheless a fact that I 
took the earliest opportunity of my attendance at the Board to com- 
plain both of the fallacious language of the minutes of December the 
9th, and of the insidious mode of treating with my agent ; on which 
occasion the whole correspondence was read, to the surprise of the 
meeting, most of whom had before heard nothing of the matter ; and 
one very distinguished member of the Commission declared, that had 
he been so treated, he would have brought the subject before Par- 
liament.* 

The next thing to be recorded, is an overture made in December 
last by an agent of Dr. Shadwell, the lessee, for a renewal of the 
lease. It then occurred to me, that it might be possible to effect 
more good to the Church by embracing that opportunity, than it 
would be in my power in any other way to realize; the commis- 
sioners had cut up by the root all my hopes of benefiting my see by 
a better disposition of Horfield ; it was desirable to have the imme- 
diate command of a considerable sum for certain objects which I had 
greatly at heart. Besides, I prefer, when I have the option, the 
exercising such beneficence as Providence may allow, while myself 
alive and able to inspect its operation, to the making provision for 
distant improvement. I eutered into the negotiation with some mis- 
givings as to the lessee’s sincerity in wishing to renew—an object for 
which he had hitherto shown little anxiety. To put this to the test, 
I requested him to name the sum which he was willing to pay for a 
fine. The terms offered were not such as I could approve; and I 
objected to the principles on which they were calculated. I there- 
fore broke off the negotiation ; resolving, however, to offer the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners my interest in the estate, on terms even less 
favourable to myself than the lessee had volunteered to give ; thereby 
combining the two objects of obtaining means for a great public work 
in my diocese, and at the same time of promoting the views of the 
commissioners. Nor was I unmindful of a third, which had always 
been my wish and my intention; I mean, the improvement of the 
living of Horfield. But at first I was not aware that it was in my 
power to make such a promise, so long as the advowson belonged to 


* At this meeting it was mentioned (I believe by the Earl of Devon, the chair- 


man) that the commissioners were to treat with me for the purchase of m 
interest in the Horfield estate. 
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the lessee. The letter containing my offer is given by Mr. Murray 
in his Evidence (2296), where he is pleased to call it “ something less 
than the full price,’ and “ some small advantage to the Episcopal 
Fund;” but if, in the year 1831, 10,000/. was deemed a just fine, 
now, after the lapse of seventeen years (the lease continuing to de- 
pend upon the same single life), it must exceed 11,0002. by more than 
a small difference; and so I apprehend the commissioners thought ; 
otherwise they would hardly havé expressed in the most handsome 
terms their thanks for what I had done. 

The matter was put into the hands of a committee, who corre- 
sponded with me without the intervention of a secretary ; and never 
do I recollect any matter of business which was carried through in a 
’ more frank, agreeable, and satisfactory manner. My offer was made 
on February 22, 1847. At that time, I was prepared (as I had inti- 
mated to some confidential friends) to give to my diocese, at once, 
the whole sum that I might receive. But a circumstance occurred 
which modified this design. A few years ago, I had advanced a con- 
siderable sum of money as a loan to a number of gentlemen associated 
for the support of a classical institution at Bristol. In March of the 
present year, while the negotiation with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners was pending, I received a communication which made it very 
doubtful whether either the principal or the interest of that loan 
would be paid. The sum due happened to be about half that which 
I was to receive from the Episcopal Fund for my interests in Horfield 
Manor. As that money formed part of my private fortune, I felt 
that it would have been wrong not to take the present opportunity of 
securing my family against so heavy a loss, by retaining (at least for 
the present) a moiety of the purchase money in my own power. 

The exact terms having been settled and ratified by the Board, I 
considered the business to be concluded, and lost no time in consult- 
ing the rural deans of my diocese, who happened to be assembled 
at Stapleton, upon the disposal of the money ; and you will remember 
that it was unanimously judged most expedient to consolidate it with 
the unexpended part of a fund accruing from my yearly donations 
for the augmentation of small livings, and to devote the whole to 
assist in the erection of parsonages. A report having got into the 
newspapers of my donation of a larger sum to the charities of my 
diocese, I felt myself bound in honour and in delicacy to correct it by 
the following statement :— 


“ To the Editor of the Standard. 


. “ Stapleton, near Bristol, April 22. 

“ Sir,—I see in your newspaper of yesterday a paragraph relating 
to myself, which involves some mistake. If the donations which | 
am enabled to make are to be published at all, I wish them to be 
stated correctly ; at all events, there should be no exaggeration, 

“ The paragraph in question says that ‘ The Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol has given 11,000/. towards the fund to be raised 
for the augmentation of poor benefices, the supply of additional 


VoL. XXXV.—February, 1849. P 
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curates in populous places, and building parsonage-houses in districts 
at present unsupplied.’ 

“The facts are these — The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
agreed to purchase my interest in the estate of Horfield Manor, 
except a portion which I have reserved for the eventual augmentation 
of the vicarage. The sum which I am to receive is 11,587; of 
this I have determined to devote immediately one-half to the benefit 
of small livings in my diocese; and, as the most effectual mode of 
employing the money, I intend to consolidate this sum with another 
fund remaining unexpended from my yearly donations to similar pur- 

The amount of the latter is at present 3445/.; and the whole, 
amounting to 9238/., with its increments, will be appropriated to assist 
in the erection of parsonage-houses in benefices which do not exceed 
200/, a year. 

“I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
H. GLoucester AND BrisToL.” 

This compact is the only part of the whole narrative which it is 
agreeable to record. I shall continue to remember with satisfaction 
the behaviour of the commissioners on this occasion, even though no 
practical result should ensue. It might have been hoped that an 
arrangement made for the benefit of our ecclesiastical funds, in 
which no party or interest was damnified, and many were to be 
materially benefited, would have been suffered to pass with general 
approbation. But the fact is, that two obstacles have been cast in 
the way, one pretending a moral, the other a legal objection. 
Whether they have proceeded from the same or from different 
sources, and in whom they first originated, I shall not conjecture. 
The first carried with it an extraordinary measure of malignity; you 
will see it propounded in the examination of Mr. Murray before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, which is given in the 
Appendix, It was insinuated that at the time of the union of the 
sees of Gloucester and Bristol, there existed some engagement or 
understanding, that I was never to lease the Horfield estates. 
Hereby it was implied that I had had the meanness to sell to the com- 
missioners a right which I was myself incapacitated from exercising ; 
and further, that I had dared to make an offering to the Lord from 
that which cost me nothing. A fiction more utterly destitute of 
foundation never was invented. It is to be regretted that a person 
who has a character to maintain, should not at once have replied to 
the inquiry as to the existence of such an understanding with a 
distinct negative. His answers are equivocal and hesitating. (1678.) 
“There was no distinct understanding og the subject, there was no 
minute, or resolution, or recorded arrangement,” &c. &c, It is true 
that at last when questioned in a more searching manner, he confesses 
(2304) that “he had never heard distinctly that anything did pass 
between the Bishop and any one else upon the subject at the time,” 
and when further asked, “ Have you heard anything at all, whether 
distinctly or otherwise?” his reply is, “ A rumour reached me, I 
forget from what quarter, that something pa sed with Lord Melbourne, 
but I think that was a mistake, I think that somethingdid pass 
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between Lord Melbourne and Bishop Allen upon the subject, and 
that may perhaps have given rise to the mistaken idea that it was 
with the present Bishop.” Despite of this, the tendency of his talk 
for two days before the Committee, was to cause an impression that 
there was some sort of foundation for the tale; an effect which it 
actually produced on the mind of one of the Committee, who on 
the 2ist July put a question on the subject to the Prime Minister in 
his place in the House. Immediately on discovering this insinuation, 
I addressed to Lord John Russell the following note :— 


“ Stapleton, near Bristol, July 22, 1848, 

“My Lorp,—My attention has been just called to the newspaper 
report of a question put to your Lordship in the House of Commons 
yesterday by Mr. Horsman, which evidently relates to the engage- 
ment entered into by me in April last, for the disposal of my interest 
in the property called Horfield Manor to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, The Z%tmes newspaper attributes to Mr. Horsman this 
sentence : ‘ Now there was an impression on the part of many persons, 
that the sale of that estate was not consistent with the arrangement 
supposed to have taken place when the sees of Gloucester and Bristol 
were united,’ 

“T lose no time in assuring your Lordship that no such engage- 
ment or understanding as is here insinuated ever took place: nor 
were there any other conditions mentioned or implied, directly or 
indirectly, except those which are detailed by the Order in Council 
of Oct. 5, 1836, by which the see of Gloucester and Bristol was 
constituted, and which leaves me at perfect liberty to deal with that 
estate as with the other property of the see. Indeed, I never heard 
till a few days ago, that such an opinion as that spoken of by 
Mr. Horsman had been broached. 

“ Allow me to add, that in offering to dispose of my interest in 
this estate to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, my sole motive has 
been to promote objects of public benefit and improvement. 

“T have the honour to be, with much respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most faithful and humble Servant, 
J. H. GLoucester anp Baristou,”’ 


I have only to add, that in reference to this insinuation of some 
engagement or understanding, and an impression to that effect, the 
Commissioners have since, in a letter dated Nov. 23, assured me that 
“They consider the circumstance of their having entered into a 
contract to purchase my right of renewal in the Horfield estate 
(which in the event of their belief in the existence of any such 
engagement or understanding, they would not have been justified in 
entertaining,) was by them considered as sufficiently proving, that 
there was no impression on their minds that any such engagement 
or understanding existed.” 

Such is the history and such the fate of the first obstacle: the 
second, that of legal technicalities, may prove more formidable. The 
only part in which I have been personally concerned, is my execution 
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of the contract. ‘That document was brought to me by the principal 
clerk in Mr. Murray’s office, who was sent with it to Stapleton, to 
witness its execution. I was aware that this was a deviation from the 
common course of business; that a draught is usually sent to each 
party for examination by his solicitor; and that such a course in 
this instance might have saved the time and journeys of the messenger. 
It seemed to me, however, that hesitation would have implied unworthy 
suspicion of the commissioners, whom I knew to be anxious for the 
completion of this purchase; and I therefore executed it without 
demur. I am now told by my solicitor, that it is a one-sided and 
inequitable contract, that by omitting to name a time before which 
the purchase must be completed, it binds me, but does not bind the 
commissioners. If this be true, I am sure that there is not one of 
the forty-eight members of the Commission who would not be 
indignant at being made a party to such a transaction. Before the 
execution, | asked the clerk whether or not an Order in Council 
were required ; he replied, that it was not thought necessary, citing 
the words of the Act of Parliament, (6 and 7 William IV. c. 77. 1.) 
whereby the commissioners are empowered “to take and purchase 
and hold lands, tenements, and hereditaments to them, their executors, 
and assigns, for the purposes of this Act.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Murray's evidence contains this extraordinary account of the 
contract :— 

2690. “Q. Have the contracts been prepared and signed for 
that ?—Ans. An agreement was executed between the commissioners 
and the Bishop, but that agreement was so far a conditional one, 
that it depended, and it was recited in the ayreement that it depended, 
upon the passing of an Order in Council for confirming it. It was 
= eet agreement, subject to its being ratified by an Order in 

‘ouncil,” 

Nothing is more certain than that the deed, of which an authenti- 
cated copy is given in the Appendix, contains no such condition as 
that which Mr. M. asserts to be “recited in the agreement.” To 
make the fact more astonishing, it may be observed that he has 
deposed this gratuitously ; no question being asked leading to such 
a reply. To augment the wonder, I am informed that by the 
indulgence of the Committee, he was allowed to revise and correct 
his evidence, after it was in type. 

Three weeks after the contract, the opinion of Mr. Dugmore the 
conveyancer was taken, whether the transaction should be completed 
by an Order in Council or a simple conveyance: that gentleman 
doubted ; he gave one opinion on the 9th of May, and another on 
the 10th, looking in an opposite direction; but not having time to 
make up his mind, he advised the Order in Council. Accordingly, 
a scheme was prepared, sealed, and sent to the law officers of the 
Crown, but after a few weeks, was returned by them, as not being 
within the compass of the statute. The commissioners, astonished at 
this refusal of their sanction, directed a Case to be laid before those 
high legal functionaries, drawing their attention to the particulars 
of what appeared a simple and blameless transaction, and eliciting 
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“the grounds of their objection. The nature of their doubts and 


difficulties it is out of my power to explain, or even to comprehend, 
Nor can any one who is not a lawyer, venture to discuss points so 
entirely technical: the only professional gentleman whose opinion I 
have taken, believes that they proceed upon a misapprehension. As 
far as I can understand the difficulty, it seems to be caused by words 
introduced by the lawyers or officers of the Commission, One 
point, however, it is right to mention, in justice to the learned 
servants of the Crown. When they delivered this opinion—* As the 
commissioners are not obliged to purchase, we advise them not to 
do so”’—they were not informed of the existence of a deed, by which 
their clients had bound themselves to complete the engagement in. 
question. By some accident, that.document did not accompany the 
Case submitted for their opinion. 

I have reason to believe that the commissioners themselves are 
deeply sensible of the hardship which has through their means been 
inflicted. It is in truth a sad discouragement to public spirit; had | 
not been desirous of promoting the objects of the episcopal fund, I 
might have received as large, and probably a larger sum of money 
from the lessee, and disposed of it for the purposes which [ had 
greatly at heart. As far as my own interests are concerned, I am 
happy to say that I can bear the loss without disquiet, and behold 
oculo irretorto this much-envied prize slip from my grasp; but I am 
seriously mortified to be deprived of such means of doing good in 
my diocese. Those, however, who amuse themselves with the 
expected failure of my promises, will be somewhat disappointed. 
There still remains an unexpended amount (between 30001. and 
4000/.) of my fund for improving small livings, out of the reach of 
Whitehall-place and Orders in Council ; and if my trustees consent, 
this shall contribute towards the immediate erection of parsonages on 
small benefices. ‘These grants, indeed, will be less in each case than 
I had contemplated, but still I hope that the purposes will be effected, 
provided they be undertaken in my own lifetime. The material loss 
will be that of a fund which would have assisted in future years in 
procuring parsonages for those new districts, which might from time 
to time be placed either entirely or alternately in the appointment of 
the Bishop. 

Before taking ledve of Mr. Secretary Murray, | must express my 
sincere concern at the tone and spirit which pervades the whole of 
his Evidence concerning Horfield. No one can read it without 
observing a constant disposition to produce an impression un- 
favourable to the Bishop. Throughout two days of examination, he 
encourages the idea of some obligation or understanding against 
renewal, in the reality of which it appears that he does not himself 
believe. He strives to infer my own consciousness of some such 
obligation, from my not having renewed, or intending to renew 
the lease on the same inconvenient tenure; and to make this more 
grossly unfair, he does it while commenting upon that letter 
(Feb, 9, 1847,) in which I plainly and distinctly state my reason 
to be the local situation of the estate, contiguous to a great and 
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wealthy city, and therefore suited for improvements which the 
lifehold and copyhold tenure obstructed. Nay, more, he cites the 
charitable purposes to which he heard that I had destined the purchase- 
money, as an additional proof of the reality of that phantom of his 
imagination, some special trust or liability in respect of this particular 
estate. He seems incapable of comprehending such a motive asa 
wish to do good in one’s generation, and a readiness to seize an 
opportunity of so doing, which Providence places within one’s reach. 
He regrets that I did not long ago come to an understanding with 
the commissioners on this subject. But what had the commissioners 
to do with my intentions? ‘The reader of this evidence would 
suppose me to be under the tutelage of the commissioners, and 
responsible to them. I do recognise a responsibility in the disposal 
of all wordly goods, and most particularly of those which constitute 
the patrimony of the Church: but it is not a responsibility to Mr. 
Murray, nor (with respect be it spoken) to Mr. Murray’s masters.* 
For this unfriendly behaviour I certainly have never given cause 
or provocation; he has always been treated by me with the respect 
to which his station of secretary of the board entitles him from its 
members. Although I felt aggrieved at what he calls his negotiation 
with Mr. Holt, yet I should have attributed it to error of judgment, 
and consigned it to oblivion, had he not (needlessly as it appears to 
me) revived the memory of that offensive incident. Nor do I suspect 
him of such a feeling as odisse quem laseris. Some reason, however, 
there must be for the fact, that Horfield has, for the last few years, 
excited so much interest, as he states, in Whitehall-place, and that it 
is the only estate of any bishopric hitherto appropriated by the com- 
mission. This singularity cannot have arisen from attention to the 


* Throughout this evidence, wherever a question occurs which has a personal 
bearing on myself, Mr. M,’s replies are uncandid and invidious. The following 
instances are taken at random. In 2296, he speaks of the endowment of 1001. a 
year for the augmentation of the living of Horfield in such terms, that most readers 
will suppose it to be done at the “ expense of the commissioners,” whereas he well 
knew that it was dove immediately at my expense, and at the present sacrifice of a 
considerable sum, namely, 1987/ He next intimates that the donation to my 
diocese was not spontaneous charity, but only in discharge of the “ special trust,” 
or “ understanding,” or “* moral obligation,” that fabric of his own vision, which, 
when pressed, he unwillingly acknowledges to be baseless. (See 2303.) In several 
places it is evident that his Examiner believed me to be subject to that parliamen- 
tary arrangement which had fixed the income of the see to future bishops at the 
average of 5000/. Mr. Murray, who well knew that I was no more limited to that 
amount than the late Archbishop of Canterbury was limited to 15,000/., or the 
present Bishops of London and Winchester to 10,000/. and 7000/, respectively, in- 
stead of setting him right, encourages the misapprehension, and moreover, ad 
augendam invidiam, in several places speaks of 5000/, as the “ maximum,” instead 
of the average. The same member of the Committee assumes as an admitted fact, 
that I hold other preferments to the amount of between 2000/. and 2000/1 a year. 
(1727.) Now though my commendams vary considerably in annual amount, yet 

they have never, in any one year, risen so high as 2000/.; and they have been 
below 1000/. Mr. M. might not have known this; nor was he questioned as to 
their amount: bat he chooses to reply in such terms, as to give to this invidious 
exagceration the sauction of official authority; he says, “* The Commissioners knew 
these particulars!’ 1 am aware that iu each of these eases Mr. M. may argue that 


his words admit a different bearing. But the obvious meaning is that which I 
have indicated. 
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interests of the Episcopal Fund. There are probably many estates 
belonging to all the sees, the assumption of which, after the next 
vacancy, would have held out an earlier and more beneficial prospect 
of improving that fund; there certainly are several in my see, which 
would have been better subjects for such an operation. There must, 
therefore, be some other reason for this selection. Mr. Murray tells us 
of “‘ rumours,” ever since 1842, and “ conversations at the board” on 
the subject. On the correctness of this statement 1 must express my 
incredulity. The ecclesiastical commissioners do not meet to gossip, 
or to talk over the private affairs of one another; they have enough, 
and more than enough, of their own business to occupy their time 
and attention. At no meeting where I have been present, could a 
conversation have taken place upon the renewal of a bishop's lease ; 
the chairman would infallibly have hinted that the subject did not lie 
within the province of the board, and that there were matters in 
abundance which claimed their attention. The coup de commisston, 
by which Horfield was suddenly doomed to alienation from the 
bishopric, along with its time and circumstances, still seems inexpli- 
cable. What could have been the peculiar claim of Horfield over all 
the estates of all the archbishops and bishops, which gave it a prefer- 
ence in the eyes of the commissioners? At Bristol, | am told that 
the matter is explained upon this hypothesis—it is said, that a family 
connexion between the secretary of the commission and the principal 
copyholder of Horfield took place a short time before the “close of 
1842, or beginning of 1843,” the time when the first communications 
about the lease reached Whitehall-place. (See Mr. Murray's Evi- 
dence, 2294.) Whether this report be true, and whether there be 
any acquaintance at all between those two personages, I will not 
vouch, having myself no knowledge of the matter. But I will not 
deny that, before I ever heard that surmise, a strong suspicion had 
struck me, that the whole had originated in the representations of Mr. 
Richards. It was caused by the following coincidence: that gen- 
tleman had, for several years, been in the habit of coming to converse 
with me about Horfield manor, and generally, if not always, com- 
menced by telling me news of the illness and imminent danger of Dr. 
Shadwell, the nominee. Now, it appears from Mr. Murray, that 
each communication to the commission was accompanied by reports 
of Dr. Shadwell’s dangerous state; reports which, by the bye, I never 
heard from any other quarter. And again, Mr. Murray twice 
mentions that he had “ rallied’—where I recognised the identicnl 
phrase in which I had been accustomed to hear of his recoveries. It 
then occurred to me, that the same person had, on several occasions, 
shown an acquaintance with what was passing, or was likely to pass 
in Whitehall-place,which it was hard to account for, but on the supposi- 
tion of private intercourse with the office ; and the conviction flashed 
upon my mind that the “rumours which had reached the board,” and 
which I had regarded as the echo of what had been stated to the 
committee on church leases in 1838, were really the communications 
of Mr, Richards to Mr. Murray. This supposition, if true, will 
account for all the phenomena in this affair. The gentleman who 
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acknowleges that he had privately written to Lord Melbourne when 
Prime Minister, about this property, may well be supposed to have cor- 
responded with the secretary of the commissioners upon the same 
topic, (see Evidence, 2661,) and if he enjoined secrecy from the 
bishop in this case as in the former, my having been kept in ignorance 
of all the “rumours,” and all the insinuations, is at once explained. 

I now come to what is most painful for me to write, and for you to 
read—the behaviour of one of our brethren toward his diocesan. 
The secretary of the commission may perhaps make light of reflections 
upon a bishop, and consider the diminishing his fair fame as not 
worse than abstracting a part of hisincome. But not so aclergyman: 
he well knows that the character of a bishop cannot be disparaged 
without injury to the church of which he is a pastor and a governor. 
Ile must be aware that the authority of an ecclesiastical ruler is 
mainly grounded upon opinion; that much of a prelate’s power, and 
all his intluence, depends upon his personal character and demeanour. 
If, therefore, malevolence can succeed in aspersing him, or in de- 
priving him of the respect which follows an unsullied career, the 
blow is inevitably felt by the Church of Christ, over which Providence 
has made him a ruler. Whoever reads the evidence of the Rev. 
Henry Richards, given in the Appendix, will see an humiliating 
specimen of anger and of obloquy, rendered ten-fold more offensive, 
by the station of the speaker, and that of the personage attacked. It 
willbe observed that the questions of the principal examiner are such 
as must have been suggested by the witness himself. And what is the 
ground of his complaint against his diocesan? Why, that in the 
disposal of the means which Providence might place in my hands, 
[had made a different appropriation from that which he would prefer ; 
in other words, that while endowing his successors I had omitted him- 
self. To this it isa sufticient reply to say, “ Friend, I do thee no wrong.” 
* Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” But, in 
the present case, there are reasons of a special kind, which would 
have made Mr, Richards’ wishes impossible. The Act under which 
1 am able to endow a living from the property of my bishopric, and 
which we call the Archbishop’s Act (1 & 2 Wim. LY. c. 45), is strictly 
confined to benefices in the patronage of the Bishop. Now, the 
advowson of Horfield having been leased along with the rectory, it 
continues, during the subsistence of that lease, to belong to the 
lessee, and is of course excluded from the provisions of the Act. But 
had that not been the case, is it reasonable—is it just to expect that 
I should expend my substance in augmenting the income of Mr. 
Richards, a gentleman of independent fortune, possessed of lands and 
houses, and richer, I am told, than any other clergyman in this neigh- 
houthood? In syloas non ligna feras insanius, The incumbency of 
Horfield is his by purchase ; he knew from the first what its circum- 
stances were, and Dr. Shadwell probably received for the presenta- 
tion no more than its actual income justified. Besides, Mr. Richards, 
who has other preferment, is, or at least lately was, desirous of re- 
signing Horfield. From all these considerations, it is plain that there 
must be some other cause for the excessive indignation against myself 
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displayed in his evidence. I cannot doubt that the real grievance is 
his mortification at the defeat of two well-laid and ingenious schemes, 
to which he apprehends that the transaction with the commissioners 
must prove a death-blow. One of these projects I have already ad- 
verted to. Not long ago (I think within the present year, but am 
not certain), he asked me to accept his resignation of the living of 
Horfield, which I declined. Had I complied, it would again have 
become saleable ; and as it was no secret (and certainly was known 
to Mr. Richards) that I designed, in ease the lease should ever fall 
into my hands, to improve the living by a considerable augmentation, 
the price would have been materially enhanced by the prospect of 
that event. Even the 5/. a year which he solicited would have made 
some addition in the view of a purchaser. ‘The failure of the other 
scheme may perhaps be more vexatious. Mr. Richards is the largest 
copyholder in the manor of Horfield; and he applied to me a little 
more than a year ago to grant to him a new lease of the estate, 
alleging that he could procure the surrender of the present lease by 
purchasing Dr. Shadwell’s interest. This proposition was declined. 
Had it sueceeded, he would have become Lord Farmer; and who- 
ever understands the nature of such property will perceive how 
greatly his interests would have been served by being able to deal 
with it in the double capacity of lord and copyhold tenant; and with 
what advantage to himself he might afterwards have enfranchised the 
lands. But his views and mine were incompatible. When it became 
known that I had preferred public advantage to private interest, aud 
was about to convey the whole of the estate to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, his indignation exhibited itself in railing against his bishop, 
to the scandal and disgust of many who heard him. I feel justified, 
therefore, in concluding that it was the demolition of his hopes by 
the sale to the commission, and not the manner in which I chose to 
expend my money, which excited his resentment. He denounced at 
once his intention of obstructing the transaction. His first enterprise, 
indeed, was not very hopeful. He addressed himself to the commis- 
sioners, laying claim to the tithes of Horfield, which bad for 300 
years been the property of the Bishop—a bold attempt, coming from 
a person who had himself paid the tithes for many years to the 
Bishop's lessee. He himself says, “1 have threatened the commis- 
sioners with a law-suit to try to recover the tithes,’’— Evidence, 2702, 
But when desired by the board to explain the grounds of his claim, 
every fact, and every argument on which he founded his pretensions, 
ouly tended to prove that the property was the Bishop’s. When 
neither his threats nor his arguments availed, he betook him to other 
measures, A committee of the House of Commons happened to be 
sitting upon the Ecclesiastical Commission, and to them his com- 
plaints were addressed ; or, rather, to that member of it who had 
distinguished himself in Parliament by his attacks upon some other 
prelates. The result is seen in the Evidence which concludes the 
Appendix, and which, I am sorry to say, confirms certain accounts of 
his language which 1 hoped had been exaggerated. His first mea- 
sure, extravagant as it may seem, might have been prompted by selfs 
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interest ; but this onslaught can only be regarded as vindictive. And 
what are the imputations which he lays to the account of his bishop ? 
Though scattered through the Evidence, they are reducible to three 
assertions : 

Ist. That lam to have 20,000/. out of Horfield, without giving the f 
parish one farthing ; which has caused very great outcry. 

2nd. That I have declined paying the 5/. a year, which my pre- 
decessors had given to the incumbent. 

3rd. That I have contributed nothing to the charities of the parish. 

To the first accusation it were sufficient to reply, that except a 
few pounds of rental, 1 never did, and perhaps never may receive any- 
thing from my Hortield property. It is indeed true, that about 69007. 
was paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the reversion of an 
estate, called Horfield Great Farm, for the alteration of the episcopal 
residence at Stapleton. But the money never passed through my 
hands, nor was it possible for me to have disposed of the least portion 
of it. And to ground on that sale a reflection upon me is peculiarly 
unjust; the fact being, that I strove long and earnestly against the 
expenditure, which called for that alienation of property from my 
see; and I was myself severely a loser by it, since, had it not been 
sold, the lease would in a very ‘short time have been renewable, and | 
should in all probability have been entitled to a larger fine than I or 
my predecessors ever received from any renewal. 

As to the pretended outery in the parish, | do not question Mr. 
Richards’ activity and eagerness in possessing the parishioners with 
his own sentimeyts; but I am convinced that, if the case were fairly 
stated to them, there is not a labourer in Horfield so devoid of sense, 
as to think it a matter of complaint, that a large portion of the land 
from being leasehold on lives, had become the freehold of the lessee ; 
nor can any one enter the parish, without being struck by the change 
already produced, in the numerous buildings which have been the 
consequence. 

To the next charge I reply, that if there existed by established 
custom an annual payment of 5/. from the bishop, and I was left in 
ignorance of that custom for nearly twelve years, 1 am the person 
aggrieved ; and to make this a ground of imputation against me is 
flagrant injustice. Of all the subscriptions and other payments which 
a I found customary in the see, I have omitted none, and I have added 
F to them considerably both in number and in amount. Regarding the 
a asserted payment to Horfield, I can only say that I never heard of it 
from any quarter before last March ; it is, however, probable enough 
= | that when the living was filled by clergymen who possessed little or 
- ie! no other income, that payment was made by the bishop; but when 

| a they were succeeded by a gentleman of independent fortune, it was 

; discontinued. Mr. Richards insinuates another charge, that of dis- 
) | courtesy in not noticing his application. I wish he had spared this 
—CO reflection, since it compels me to advert to a matter on which I had 

| rather have been silent. He had several times endeavoured to discover 
| Hie from me my intentions respecting my Horfield property :* considering 


+: * His Evidence acknowledges this habit of prying. See 2686, 2992. 
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this to be an unwarrantable liberty, I took care not to gratify his 
curiosity ; and on his pressing similar attempts in writing, I hoped to 
have closed the subject, by decidedly declining to enter upon any dis- 
cussion relative to Horfield. When, no long time afterwards, I 
received the letter to which he refers, I felt that all delicacy and pro- 
priety was outraged, and I rejoined with a peremptory, though not a 
discourteous, refusal to enter upon the affairs of Horfield. He has 
made similar attempts in subsequent letters, to which I have replied 
only by my silence. . 

To the third imputation of Mr. Richards I disdain to reply. I have 
been bishop nearly nineteen years: and it would be too late now to 
make professions or declarations of my willingness to promote accord- 
ing to my power all charitable and benevolent works throughout my 
diocese, but most of all the moral and religious education of the 
people: I am writing to those who know what my career has been. 
I wish not to be judged by words: spectemur agendo. In regard to 
Horfield, the only applications ever made for my assistance were for 
the rebuilding or improvement of the church, and to these I have 
three several times responded with donations ; and it was barely one 
little month before he uttered this retlection, that Mr. Richards had 
received from me 25/. towards that object. I well remember having 
long ago said to a part of his family (and, I believe, within his hear- 
ing), that I was ready to attend to any applications in favour of the 
charities of the parish. | 

I have now done with the incumbent of Horfield. What I have 
said has been forced from me by his own language before the com- 
mittee and among our brethren; and it has been spoken in sorrow, 
not in anger. My earnest wishes are, that he may suffer his better 
feelings to correct his violence of temper ; and above all, that he may 
apply to his own conduct those principles of our blessed religion, 
which undoubtedly he preaches to his flock, concerning forbearance, 
charity, meekness, and brotherly-kindness, and consider the frightful 
danger incurred by indulging the opposite propensities. Sooner or 
later he must come to examine his conduct by that criterion, and he 
will then feel compunction at his behaviour towards his bishop, who 
has shown him all the favour and indulgence which it is possible for 
a diocesan to extend to one of his clergy. I shall not omit to avow, 
that in the rebuilding his church, as well as in the establishment of 
his schools, I believe Mr. Richards to deserve the highest and most 
unqualified praise, and sincerely do I pray that it may be remem- 
bered here aud hereafter, what “kindness he has shown to the house 
of the Lord and the offices thereof.’ I will add, that in the attention 
devoted to these schools, the conduct of the members of his family has 
been most amiable and exemplary. 

And now, my dear Sir, I will relieve you from the perusal of this 
long epistle. Among the grievances of which | have to complain, I 
may fairly reckon the necessity of addressing you upon subjects so 
very dissimilar to those which have hitherto formed the subject of 
our correspondence. I am not aware that I have spoken of anything 
but matters upon which you had a right to expect explanation, and if 
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I can take any credit to myself, it is for cautiously abstaining from all 
mention or allusion to persons or topics not immediately connected 
with the transaction which has called for this communication. 
Believe me to be, with much respect and esteem, 
My dear Sir, 
Your very faithful Brother and Servant, 
J. H. GLoucester AND BrisTou. 


FRENCH SOCIALISM. 


In the Article on the State of the Continent, which appeared in 
the Times of December 26th, is the following lamentable picture 
of the state of religion among that party in Paris which, unless 
they are kept down by a stronger government than the Revolu- 
tion of February has yet given birth to, will destroy France, and 
very possibly involve all I:urope in confusion. 


“¢In the very worst days of the Revolution,’ says the Journal des 
Debats, 

“Savage hordes invaded the churches, dressed themselves in the 
sacerdotal vestments, violated the tabernacles, and insulted God by 
sacrilegious parodies. The recollection of these revolting and san- 
guinary mascarades docs not fill us with more horror and indignation 
than the spectacle of the impious Saturnalia we now witness. Every 
Christian will celebrate to-morrow the festivity of Christmas, the 
nativity of Jesus Christ. God knows, we should not have mixed up 
such a name with our passions and daily quarrels, if we were not 
forced to do so by the indignation pervading all honest consciences. 

We are not to blame if that divine name be introduced into the arena 

of discussion. We have not rolled that symbol of peace and charity 
in the dust of polemical controversy ; we find it there, and are obliged 
to take itup. We read the following i in the journals of the Demo- 
cratic and Social Republie :— 

«“* Anniversary Banquet in honour of the Birth of Christ, in the 
Salle Valentino.—The committee charged with its organization is 
composed of Democratic and Socialist women, who presided at the () 
organization of the banquet which lately took place at the Chaussee 
du Maine. Cabet, Pierre Leroux, and Proudhon, are to be in- 
vited.’ 

*** Another Solemnity.—* Religious and social banquet, patronized 
by Citizen Chatel (a reprobate priest), founder of the French church, 
in memory of the birth of Christ, the great apostle of Socialism! This 
solemnity being the feast of universal fraternity, ladies will be ad- 
mitted as well as those who wish to receive the sacrament of God 
and humanity, whatever political or religious Gpinions they may 
profess!" 

“A Third Solemnity.—* The night of Christmas is the feast of 
equality. Socialist Democrats whey often been reproached for not 
patronizing luxury and the arts, Hitherto political pre-oceupations 
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have prevented them from giving a fee in accord with their sentiments, 
and attesting their profound sympathy with the arts. An opportunity 
naturally offers. Christmas is the feast of equality, Jesus, born in a 
stable, is the natural symbol of Socialist doctrines. The Socialist 
Democrats intend to celebrate his birth in a splendid manner, on the 
very night of Christmas, in the place that appeared to them best 
adapted to that popular solemnity, the Jardin liver.” 

«¢ The place,’ exclaims the Journal des Débats, ‘is truly well closen! 
The feast of that God, who was barn in a stable, because there was 
no room in the inn, guia non erat eis locus in diversorio, is to be cele- 
brated by the Socialists in the Jardin d’Hiver and in the Salle Valen- 
tino—the temple of fancy balls and the sanctuary of masquerades ! 
It was not enough to drag that holy image through the mire of the 
clubs; blasphemers must also pollute the sanctuaries, and the calendar 
of that religion, which they insult and turn into ridicule! And, 
amidst those bacchanalia, a voice (M. Barbés) is heard from the bot- 
tom of the dungeon of Vincennes, to chant the hymn of murder, to 


call assassins heroes, and to place robbers under the invoeation of 


Jesus Christ! But, ye Pagans, what have you to do with Jesus, as 
you call him? W hat is there in common between you and him? 
What you admire is what he came to destroy. What you extol 
is what he came to subdue! What was considered a virtue in 
Athens and in Rome, and what you still call heroism, is denomi- 
nated a crime by the very God you invoke. You speak of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton, but as well as Seevola or Brutus, and all the 
other murderers and assassins of ancient times, they are reproved by 
the Gospel. Ilave you even read the account of the death of the honest 
thief, whom you describe as the patron of the condemned by human 
justice? If you have, you will have seen that he did not glory in his 
erime—that he did not proclaim himself a hero—that he did not claim 
a national recompense—that he told his fellow-criminal, “ We are 
justly punished, we pay the penalty of our crimes, but he (our Saviour) 
has done no evil;” and you will equally have found, that if Jesus (as 
you observe) admitted him into the kingdom of his lather, it was not 
on account of his crime, but because of his repentance.’ ” 


It would be very shocking to think, that there were not still 
many persons in Paris who would hold such blasphemies in 
abhorrence. But has the government the power, or the moral 
courage, to carry out the wishes of the respectable part of the 
community, and put down these abominations with a strong 
hand? One would be thankful to see any government—no 
matter under what form, or by what name it might be called— 
showing so much sense of decency and self-respect. But, un- 
happily, in France, as in Rome, and in too many other places, 
the well-disposed and respectable Roman Catholics are the 
minority, and have, by mistakes and misconduct of various 
sorts, jost. the power and influence which their characters 
should naturally have given thei. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


The Search after Infallibility. Remarks on the Testimony of the Fathers to the 


Roman Dogma of Infallibility. By J. H. Todd, D.D., &c. London: 
Petheram. 8vo. Pp, 172. 


Tue readers of the British Magazine will be glad to receive an 
announcement of this volume, which contains a reprint of the 
extremely valuable series of papers which we had the gratifica- 
tion of presenting to the public last year. The Romish writers, not- 
withstanding the new subterfuge of Development, are still glad to 
claim the sanction of the early church for their errors and pretensions, 
wherever they imagine they may reckon on the ignorance of Protest- 
ants, although a very little learning anda very moderate acquaintance 
with the facts of history will at any time suffice to detect and expose 
the groundless nature of their assumptions. It is not every one, how- 
ever, who is competent to conduct the investigation for himself. Com- 
paratively few persons enjoy the advantage of having libraries to refer 
to; astill smaller number possess that knowledge of Christian anti- 
quity which would enable them to derive much benefit from refer- 
ences to authorities and the verification of quotations, in a contro- 
versy where two very different questions are to be answered in each 
particular instance,—tirst whether an authority has been correctly and 
fairly cited ; and secondly, whether the sense of the author has been 
misunderstood or misrepresented. No greater service, therefore, could 
be done to the cause of truth than to furnish the public with readable 
treatises on the different points of the Romish controversy, in which 
their citations from the early ecclesiastical writers should be carefully 
examined by persons really competent to conduct such investigations. 
To those who have read Dr. Todd’s articles in the Magazine, it 1s 
needless to recommend this reprint as being a specimen of the manner 
in which such a work should be written, and a treatise inevery way fitted 
for circulation, whether among Protestants or Roman Catholies. In- 
deed, we only give expression to what we know to be the sentiment of 
many of our readers, when we add, that Dr. Todd will confer a real and 
permanent service to the church, if he can be persuaded to follow up 
this work by a similar examination of the authorities relied on by 
Romish controversialists in defence of the other errors of their church. 


No one can be better qualified to perform such a task with credit to 
himself, and advantage to the church, 


National Education Promoted. An Account of the Reports of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in behalf of National Education: together 
with a Notice of the Anniversaries of the Assembled Charity Schools in_ the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul's. By the Rev. T. B. Murray. London. 
Pp. 86. 


We regret that we have not space this month to do more than notice 
this unpretending little volume, which contains a great deal of curious 
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and important information. From a variety of scattered sources 
Mr. Murray has with considerable research and care collected a 
variety of facts, which are not only interesting in themselves, but are 
valuable as proofs of the anxiety which the most distinguished persons 
in our church have for more than a century and half manifested to 
promote the religious, and moral, and industrial education of the poor. 
Long before the liberal school of politicians could be persuaded to re- 
gard the instruction of the poor without suspicion as a dangerous ex- 
periment, the heads of the church, confident in the power of Christian 
truth and a really Christian education to make men good citizens and 
good subjects, struggled against opposition and misrepresentation, to 
convince the men of the world that a poor man’s child might be taught 
to read the Bible without danger to the state. It was a bishop of the 
Church of England that endeavoured, above a century ago, to con- 
vince the diberal party of his day that no great mischief need be 
apprehended on that score. ‘ Why,” says Bishop Butler, in his 
sermon at the yearly meeting of the charity schools in 1745, “why 
should people be so extremely apprehensive of the danger that poor 
persons will make a perverse use of every the least advantage, even 
the being able to read, whilst they do not appear at all apprehensive of 
the like danger for themselves or their own children, in respect of 
riches or power, how much soever; though the danger of perverting 
these advantages is surely as great, and the perversion itself of much 
greater and worse consequences? And by what odd reverse of things 
has it happened, that such as pretend to be distinguished for the love of 
liberty, should be the only persons who plead for keeping down the poor, 
as one may speak ; for keeping them more inferior in this respect, and 
(which must be the consequence) in other respects, than they were in 
times past? For, till within a century or two, all ranks were nearly 
upon a level as to the learning in question. ‘The art of printing 
appears to have been providentially reserved till these latter ages, and 
then providentially brought into use, as what was to be instrumental 
for the future in carrying on the appointed course of things. The 
alterations which this art has even already made in the face of the 
world are not inconsiderable. By means of it, whether immediately 
or remotely, the methods of carrying on business are, in several 
respects, improved, ‘ knowledge has been increased,’ and some sort of 
literature is become general. And if this be a blessing, we ought to 
let the poor, in their degree, share it with us. The present state of 
things, and course of Providence, plainly lead us to do so. And if 
we do not, it is certain, how little soever it be attended to, that they 
will be upon a greater disadvantage, on many accounts, especially in 
populous places, than they were in the dark ages. For they will be 
more ignorant, comparatively with the people about them, than they 
were then; and the ordinary affairs of the world are now put in a way 
which requires that they should have some knowledge of letters, which 
was not the case then. And, therefore, to bring up the poor in their 
former ignorance, now that knowledge is so much more common and 
wanted, would be, not to keep them in the same, but to put them into 
a lower condition of life than what they were in formerly. 
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“ Nor let people of rank flatter themselves, that ignorance will kee 
their inferiors more dutiful and in greater subjection to them; for 
surely there must be danger that it will have a contrary effect, under 
a free government such as ours, and in a dissolute age. Indeed, the 
principles and manners of the poor, as to virtue and religion, will 
always be greatly influenced, as they always have been, by the ex. 
ample of their superiors, if that would mend the matter. And this 
influence will, I suppose, be greater, if they are kept more inferior 
than formerly in all knowledge and improvement. But, unless 
their superiors of the present age, superiors, | mean, of the middle, 
as well as higher ranks in society, are greater examples of public 
spirit, of dutiful submission to authority, human and divine, of mode- 
ration in discussions, and proper care of their family and domestic 
affairs; unless, I say, superiors of the present age are greater examples 
of decency, virtue, and religion, than those of former times: for what 
reason in the world is it desirable, that their example should have this 
greater influence over the poor?’ On the contrary, why should not 
the poor, by being taught to read, be put into a capacity of making 
some improvement in moral and religious knowledge, and confirming 
themselves in those good principles, which will be a great security for 
their following the example of their superiors, if it be good, and some 
sort of preservation against their following it, if it be bad >?” 

Such is the argument of a prelate, as eminent for his moderation as 
his intellectual powers. Whether we consider the person who speaks, 
or the parties whom he is endeavouring to convince, the passage is 
every way remarkable, and deserving of consideration, It was the 
party which boasted of being the champions of civil and religious 
liberty, who wished to keep the poor down—to prevent their being 
taught even to read, and by perpetuating a state of brutish iguo- 
rance, to keep them in subjection to their superiors. And it was 
the church, and the heads of the church, that dared to try the for- 
midable experiment—and to venture to teach the poor to read. It 
was a bishop who endeavoured to disarm the terrors of the liberal 
party, and to convince them that education was not likely to make 
men wicked and ungovernable, with such gravity and earnestness, and 
in such terms as no man could now make use of without being sus- 
pected of indulging in satire and burlesque. The world has change “al 
its views. The politicians of the liberal school are no longer the 


if avowed enemies of the education of the poor. But by whose argu- 
. ments—by whose example—by whose experiments and demonstra- 
| tions, has the change been effected ? By the same, who from the be- 
| ginning have desired to educate the poor, not because they had dis- 

' cernment to perceive its value as a political engine, either when states- 


men thought it dangerous, or now that they begin to perceive its use 
and its necessity—but because they knew, that he whose stewards and 
servants they are, has commanded them to “train up a child in the 
way it should g0," and to “bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” The true churchman recognises the 
duty of instructing the poor, while he is not insensible to its expediency. 
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It is to his convictions and his sense of his accountability in this par- 
ticular, that we are to ascribe the undeniable fact, that while others 
have first opposed education, and afterwards become its clamorous 
patrons, the members of the Church of England, the laity—and still 
more, the clergy—those whom it has been often the fashion to hold 
up as the opposers of knowledge and enlightenment, have quietly and 
steadily, amid evil report and good report, given their time, their 
labour, their influence, and their money, to the education of the poor. 
With them have originated poor schools, adult schools, Sunday 
schools, and all the various machinery of inspection and training 
institutions. Above a century ago, they had established nearly 2000 
schools. There are now upwards of twenty-one thousand. And they 
will persevere ; and—while the party which, a hundred years ago, 
refused to allow the poor to learn to read, even while the character of 
their education had all the warranty which the law and superintend- 
ence of the church could give it to render it innocuous and safe, have 
now rushed iz contraria, and will deal out secular instruction, without 
any really religious education to guard it, wholesale and broad-cast, 
as the panacea for all the political and social ills that humanity is heir 
to,—the clergy in both countries will remember that it is in the way a 
child should go they are commanded to train him up, and that it is only 
by an adherence, firm and unyielding, to the great principles on which 
their illustrious predecessors acted, they can hope to maintain that 
influence for good, with which the opinion of society, the constitution 
of the country, and the providence of the great Head of the chureh 
himself, has invested their sacred oflice, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S ANSWER TO THE 
PLYMOUTH ADDRESS. 


IN common with the majority of churchmen, we had hoped that 
the unhappy controversy about gown and surplice had been 
sinking into oblivion; and, generally speaking, we have no 
doubt it has. In some parts of the country, however, it is not 
yet quieted. Some clergymen, who mean well, are injudicious 
and misinformed; and some laymen who, we would believe, 
mean well likewise, have indulged in violence of language and 
conduct which we have no doubt they will regret. If the assump- 
tion of the surplice in the pulpit, the omission (most unjustifiable 
as we consider it) of the collect before sermon, and the use of 
the offertory and prayer after preaching, are believed by any 


respectable and well-informed laymen to be indications of 


Romish tendencies, and of a sy mpathy with the party of which 
Dr. Pusey is the head, we do not at all feel surprised at their 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction. But in many cases it must be 
unreasonable to view them in so serious a light, and, at all 
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events, disapprobation on the part of the laity, when innova- 
tions in the accustomed mode of performing service are attempted 
to be introduced, ought to be expressed with mildness, temper, 
and a recollection of the reverence due to sacred offices and 
sacred places. We certainly had hoped, and indeed we still 
hope and believe that, throughout the great body of the clergy, the 
advice given by the late primate had puta stop to changes so 
unnecessary, and some of them so mistaken and ill-judged. It 
was beyond question that that venerated prelate disapproved of 
the adoption of the surplice in the pulpit; and that in general, 
and on principle, he disapproved of change and innovation, 
unless under the most clear and unquestionable necessity, The 
great body of the clergy were aware of these facts, and they felt 
that even where they had doubts still unsatisfied, they showed 
a truer and a more consistent churchmanship by deferring to the 
judgment of such an authority, than by distracting their con- 
gregations by a pertinacious adherence to their own privaie 
interpretations of the Rubric. Some, however, have not been 
satisfied as to their duty in this particular, and thus the contro- 
versy has been kept alive. A cireumstance of this sort has 
called forth a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
we think it right to preserve. Whether it have the good effect 
his Grace desires, in the particular case to which it more espe- 
cially applies, or not, it will, we are assured, be read by all 
true friends of our Church, to the utmost limits of our com- 
munion, with real thankfulness, on account of the very great 
moderation, good sense, and impartiality with which it is written, 
under circumstances of no ordinary delicacy and difficulty. 

* GENTLEMEN,—In replying to the memorial which you have pre- 
sented to me as agreed upon at a recent public meeting, held at 
Plymouth, I will first allude to that part of it which I have read with 
great satisfaction. It cannot be otherwise than gratifying to one 
placed in the situation which I have been called to occupy, when he 
receives from a numerous, and, | doubt not, influential body of lay- | 
men, an assurance of their stedfast adherence to our Church, to her i 
doctrine and ber constitution. Attached, too, as I am, not less by | 
official duty than by private conviction, to the principles of the Refor- | 
mation, I rejoice to tind those principles sincerely professed and man- 
fully upheld. Indeed, among various causes of regret which have 
arisen of late years, in connexion with the Roman-catholic religion, I ) 
have always found consolation in perceiving from undoubted evidence, 
that the great body of our people are too well acquainted with scrip- 


tural truth, to be ever allured back into errors renounced by their 
forefathers, 


“T could have wished to find the same grounds of satisfaction in 
the general purport of your memorial. One of the important subjects 
of which it treats you must allow me to pass over in silence. Official 
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persons acting within the legal bounds of their authority, can only be 
governed by their own conscientious views of duty, and of the mode 
in which they think it may be discharged so as best to promote the 
purposes for which the authority was given. 

“ You complain, however, of the introduction of obsolete forms and 
ceremonies into the service of the Church, and of an approach among 
many of the clergy of your diocese towards practices which appear to 
savour of Romish superstition. 

* You have already been informed by your diocesan which of those 
practices can be, and which cannot be defended by the letter of the 

Book of Common Prayer. 

“T could certainly have wished that the younger clergy, to whom 
‘our remarks are chiefly applicable, had thought themselves at liberty 
to follow the usage of their predecessors and the example of the great 
majority of their brethren at the present day ;—so as to acquiesce in 
those slight deviations from the Rubric which custom had sanctioned, 
and which had not been reproved by competent authority. 1 could 
have wished they had considered the Apostle’s example applicable to 
their case, and in non-essential things had yielded to the feelings of the 
people as he yielded to those of the Jews, for the sake of avoiding 
offence and gaining confidence. Especially I regret the introduction 
into our parish churches of a mode of worship which, however proper 
and suitable in our cathedrals, appears too artificial and elaborate for 
simple and general devotion. 

‘But, on the other hand, I am bound to respect conscientious 
scruples, even though I cannot participate in them. These clergy 
assured me that they consider themselves fettered by directions which, 
in their judgment, the church to which they have promised obedience, 
requires them to observe. 

“Your memorial alludes to this, and expresses a desire that the 
attention of the legislature should be called towards the subject, and 
a bill be introduced with the concurrence of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities for securing certain specific objects which you consider expe- 
dient in the present circumstances of the church, 

“ The time may possibly arrive when such a change as you contem- 
| plate might be effected, without occasioning far greater evils than 
hi those which we wish to remedy. It must, however, be generally 

acknowledged, that such a time is not yet come. A season of excite- 
ment is not a season for reasonable deliberation. Men judge of these 
things, not according to their actual value, but according to the value 
which they themselves attach to them. And, after all, differences of 
| real importance, differences in the tone and spirit of public teaching, 


ean never be prevented by any law, or any form of articles or prayers. 
If the doctrine were erroneous, it would little signify in what dress it 
were delivered, or with what form it was accompanied ; whilst, on the 
other hand, if the minister be diligent in his duties and faithful in his 
instructions, we may readily excuse the addition of a gesture, or the 
omission of a prayer. 

“T can scarcely hope that these remarks will prove satisfactory to 
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those who seem to have expected more from my interference than I 
possess the power or see the possibility of accomplishing. I ean only 
entreat them to unite with me in supplicating the Great Head of the 
church, that He may grant to every member of the same, in his voca- 
tion and ministry, the spirit of a sound mind and a right judgment, 
that they may approve things that are really ‘ excellent and pertain to 
life and godliness,’ rather than things of ‘ doubtful disputation,’ ever 
remembering, that ‘the end of the commandment is charity,’ and that 
the fruits of righteousness are sown in peace of them that make 
peace.’ 


«J. B. Cantuar. 
“Lambeth, Dec. 30, 1848.” 


MR. FABER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


Ir has proved as we had expected, that the moderate party 
among the Roman Catholics have been obliged to suceumb to 
the converts and Mr. Faber. ‘The Lives of the Saints are to be 
resumed, and the suspension of their publication has been 
rescinded. ‘This is such a triumph to the neophytes and the 
agitators, that it must be considered a death-blow, not merely 
to Mr. Price and Dolman’s Magazine, (if, indeed, anything was 
wanted to complete the injury they have done themselves,) but 
to the “ old Catholics” —in other words, to the quiet and respect- 
able and really religious portion of these communion in this 
country. The fact that the suspension of these hagiologies has 
been removed is thus announced in a recent number of the 


Tablet. 


“THE FATHERS OF THE ORATORY AND THE ‘LIVES OF THE SAINTS,’ 


“Tue new volume of the * Lives of the Saints,’ just published, 
contains the very interesting lives of two illustrious children of 
St. Ignatius, F. Claver and Cardinal Odeschalchi. It is not cur 
intention to speak of these biographies at present, but to call the 
attention of our readers to the following important and consoling 
notice which has been issued by the Fathers of the Oratory, and is 
inserted in the present volume :— 

“ «The Congregation of the Oratory is now enabled to take upon 
itself and to continue the Series of ‘Lives of the Saints,’ which was 
begun some time since by the Rev. Father Faber, and has lately 
been suspended. 

“* The Fathers have never yet been formally responsible for that 
Series; their connexion with it being limited to the accident that, 
when it was already in course of publication, its editor joined 
their body. On taking this step, the editor felt, as they did, that 
some new arrangement was required by the altered position in which 
he stood; and that either they must take his work upon themselves, 
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or he must bring it to a close. They postponed the determination 
of so important a question to the end of the current year, when, by 
accidental coincidence, a strong opposition to the Series manifested 
itself in one quarter of the English Catholic body, resting for support, 
as was supposed, on venerable names, which necessarily commanded 
their most serious attention and deference. Anxious not to involve 
the Congregation in a party contest at the commencement of its 
course, the Fathers forthwith came to the decision of not committing 
themselves to the publication for the present ; and, in consequence, 
recommended the editor to suspend it. 

“<«It is both a surprise and a great consolation, and they give 
thanks and praise to the Father of Mercies and to the intercession of 
the Saints, whose lives were the subject in dispute, that they are 
enabled, after so short an interval, with the kind wishes of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, of the heads of colleges and religious bodies, 
and of all generally whose good opinions they covet, and by whose 
judgment they desire to be guided—nay, at the express instance of 
those parties who had been foremost in the opposition, to take upon 
themselves a responsibility, from which, without such general counte- 
nance and encouragement, they felt themselves justified in shrinking, 
And they hope they may, without presumption, accept it in some 
sort as a reward for the readiness with which they gave up their own 
wishes to the claims of Christian charity and peace, that the very 
suspension of the Series has been the means of eliciting an expression 
of sympathy towards themselves and it, so cordial and unanimous, 
and testimonies to the good it was effecting so decisive, as to allow 
of their undertaking it consistently with the edification of their 
brethren and with comfort to themselves, 

“<The following Lives will form the first volumes of the resumed 
Series :——St. Charles, St. Francis Borgia, St. John of God, St. Francis 
Jerome, St. Jane Frances de Chantal, St. Vincent Ferrer, Ven. Paul 
of the Cross,’ 


“St. Wilfrid’s.—Feast of Epiphany, 1849.” 


That many of the converts associated with Mr. Faber and 
Mr. Newman, are persons whose weakness of judgment amounts 
almost to imbecility, is too well known to require us to remind 
our readers of the circumstance, as an explanation of the extra- 
ordinary language of this document. But we apprehend few 
persons are prepared to entertain the idea, that a man of Mr. 
Newman’s turn of mind can seriously believe that the circum- 
stances which have led to the renewed publication of these 
legends are to be ascribed ¢o the intercessions of St. Rosa. And 
when one knows (and no one who has read even as much as we 
have laid before our readers can entertain a doubt on the sub- 
ject) that the persons who ventured to remonstrate against the 
publication of these abominable books, have been bullied, and 
brow-beaten, and scoffed at, and calumniated, and insulted in 
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the grossest and most outrageous terms by the party of the 
converts with Mr. Lucas at their head, it does really seem rather 
far-fetched to ascribe the humiliation and submission of the old 
Catholics, cowed and trampled on as they were by the neophytes 
and agitators, to “the intercession of the Saints, whose lives 
were the subject in dispute.” The world has not hitherto been 
in the habit of giving Mr. Newman credit for such extraordinary 
simplicity and credulity as this would suppose, even had he 
been ignorant of the torrent of vulgar abuse and violence by 
which those who ventured to reclaim against these profane and 
disgusting fictions were overawed and silenced. But when one 
recollects his knowledge of all the circumstances of the case ; 
and of the helplessness of the original Roman Catholic party to 
withstand the means which his friends and abettors have 
resorted to in order to destroy its power, it is impossible to con- 
ceal ones feelings of disgust at the affectation of piety and super- 
stition which runs through the whole of this strange document. 

The question, however, must now be reduced to th s shape: 
are the old and respectable families of English Romanists 
willing that the world should form their notions of their piety 
and good sense from the manifesto of Mr. Newman! Through 
their organ, Dolman’s Magazine, they remonstrated, in terms as 
strong as any member of their communion could possibly be 
expected to use, against the idolatry, the immorality, the Phari- 
seeism, the suicidal fakeerism, which Mr. Newman’s friends and 
party were recommending in these worse than fabulous hagio- 
logies. ‘They were insulted and denounced for daring to offer 
such a remonstrance. And though the Fathers of the Oratory 
thought it expedient to suecumb to their opposition, and to sus- 
pend the series, Mr. Newman himself, even while announ- 
cing the suspension in his official character as the father 
superior of the order, took care to inform the world that he had 
no sympathy with the objectors, and that he made common 
cause with the editor of the Legends. And so, after a little 
coquetting between the 7abfet and the Oratorians, the suspen- 
sion is now removed, and under Mr. Newman’s authority 
(unless he himself is suspended) the Fathers of the Oratory 
inform the public that it is at the express instance of those who 
had been foremost in the opposition (always giving thanks and 
praise to the intercession of the saints, whose lives were the 
subject in dispute*) the publication is resumed. _ If the respeet- 
able and moderate party of English Romanists are content to 
have such a representation of their feelings of religion and 


* We cannot profane these pages by quoting the whole of this thanksgiving. The 
reader has seen it in the document itself. 
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decency put forth to the public with such a show of authority, 
it is for themselves to consider. But most undoubtedly, matters 
have now arrived at this pass, that sensible and pious Romanists 
must either forsake the communion in which they were born and 
educated, or must submit to be taken by the whole Christian 
world as consenting parties to every profane, and preposterous, 
and disgusting publication which Mr. Newman’s party may 
choose to concoct from the fables of canonization. It is per- 
fectly plain also, that the Romish bishops in England are either 
afraid of these converts, or under the exigencies of the voluntary 
system they cannot afford to quarrel with them. ‘The only 
other supposition is, that they approve of their publications. 
If so—and unquestionably, they have given some considerable 
measure of public sanction and approval to them—the “old 
Catholics” have no hope of redress. ‘They must submit to 
have their religious opinions represented by a body of wild and 
self-willed young men who have lately joined their ranks—or 
else they must forsake the church to which they have hitherto 
adhered. | 

But are all the converts equally absurd? Are all those 
who were educated in our universities so bereft of judgment as 
to countenance the follies of Mr, Newman and the Zadlet? We 
cannot pretend to answer this question, but as a help towards 
answering it we shall submit to our readers the following 
passage from a magazine which is edited by one convert and 
published by another. The extract is taken from an article 
on “ Protestant Hagiology,” which appeared in the Rambler for 
January, 1849. 


“4, Of all these miracles of the exalted Christian life, perhaps that 
which most prominently stands out in contrast with the ordinary 
Protestant religious life is the peculiar character of the penances of 
many Catholic saints. That the Evangelical Protestant should not 
fast, nor wear a hair-shirt, nor scourge his body, is but a necessary 
consequence of his theological notions. So, again, we do not expect 
to see him making satisfaction for his past sins, nor seeking for some 
substitute for the Catholic doctrine of indulgences, because these 
things are alien to the very elements of his dogmatic creed. We 
might illustrate all this by a thousand varied instances; but there is 
yet a further point of distinction, which is the object of the especial 
horror, indignation, and amazement of pious Protestants, on which 
we prefer to say a few words, This particular point will also serve 
as a proof and illustration of the helplessness of the Protestant mind, 
when it would fain grasp the essentially supernatural nature of the 
Christian life, and enter into the depths of the great mystery of the 
incarnation of the Son of God, 

“If there is any one practice, indeed, in which the Catholic saint is 
more than ordinarily incomprehensible to the conscientious separatist, 
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it is in his vicarious penances. Never in the whole range of Protestant 
theological writings, have we met with a trace of this wonderful, yet 
most consoling doctrine of the Catholic church, that the innocent 
suffer for the guilty, in the way of penitential austerities, as truly as 
Jesus Christ suffered for man, the innocent for the guilty, in the way 
of absolute atonement for our offences against God. Eternally and 
essentially as this doctrine is connected with the elementary doctrines 
of the Gospel, that Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church, that we 
are literally his members, that his sufferings are as truly shared by his 
Saints as his glory, that the Church of Christ is radically one, so that 
no one individual can suffer or rejoice without affecting in some 
positive way the spiritual condition of every other individual: yet— 
oh strange yet natural portent! this mysterious truth is no more per- 
ceived in its consequences by the most admirable persons without the 
true Church, than if they had never heard that Jesus died for men, 
and that his people are saved by being made partakers of his suf- 
ferings. 

“What an amazing, awful, and most glorious truth it is, indeed ! 
Who can fathom the depths of the doctrine of vicarious suffering, or 
comprehend how it is, that the most holy should suffer for the sinner ; 
and how, further, when the sinner is redeemed, the more holy he 
becomes, the more marvellously is he privileged to follow in the 
footsteps of his Redeemer, and suffer for those who sin! Yet, let us 
not for a moment forget that this is a truth of our religion. From 
the hour when St. Paul, as he himself tells us, “ filled up those things 
that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in his flesh, for His body, 
which is the Church,” * the whole history of true Christianity exhibits 
to us the incessant operation of this law of the Gospel upon its most 
exalted saints. While it is eternally impossible that any created 
being, whether man or angel, can offer adequate atonement to the 
justice of God for the sins of even one single hour, or one single 
moment; while man has neither thought, nor prayer, nor penance, nor 
love, which is acceptable to God, which is not, from first to last, 
the result of the atonement and mediation of Jesus Christ, and the 
work of the Holy Ghost; still, let us not overlook for an instant this 
twofold truth, that God exacts from us a temporal satisfaction for 
the sins whose guilt He pardons for Christ’s sake; and that, as the 
Head of the Church suffered for his members, so may, and so must, 
those members suffer, in the way of satisfaction, one for another. 

‘Hence those dreadful bodily tortures which so many of the most 
innocent saints have inflicted upon their bodies, and the anguish of 
soul with which their Lord has often visited them. Hence it is, that 


in their lives we are perpetually called to venerate that which calls 


forth the blasphemies and derisions of a deluded world. Hence it is 
that the astonishing spectacle is presented to us, of the most acute 
agonies endured by the most holy souls. Were it only the most vile 
of sinners who punished their guilty bodies with these sufferings, it 


* Col. i, 24. 
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would perhaps cause little astonishment. There would be little super- 
natural in the sight of a repentant murderer, or adultress, chastising 
a miserable body with unheard-of severity, and drawing streams of 
blood from those limbs which have so daringly outraged the majesty 
of the Most High. But what is it that we see? ‘The guileless child, 
the pious nun, who has never lost her baptismal purity, the fervent, 
apostolic man, whose heart.has never ceased to glow with love for 
Giod—these, whose sins are so wonderfully less than the guilt of 
ordinary Christians, these are the sufferers from the scourge, the 
chain, the vigil; these pour forth their blood in torrents, under 
which, without miraculous aid, they would have died again and again ; 
these are they in whom we behold the sacrifice of Calvary re-enacted 
before our eyes, and on whom the wrath of God, so far as it can be 
endured by mere man, appears to fall with its most terrible severity. 
“And why is all this, but because the law of vicarious suffering is 
the elementary law of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? Why is it, but 
because God has no higher privilege which He can confer upon his 
Saints during their mortal life, than to elevate them to the nearest 
possible conformity with His beloved Son? These tortures, at which 
our human feelings shudder, and which, like the cross of Christ itself, 
are a stumbling-block to the unbeliever, are precious tokens of the 
peculiar favour with which those regenerate souls are regarded by 
their Lord, who thus, by a most peculiar favour, bestows upon them 
a cross fashioned after the pattern of that upon which He died for 
their sins, that upon it they may stretch their mortal frames, and 
suffer for their fellow-sinners, as He suffered for them. They fill up 
that which is wauting of the sufferings of Christ for his body, which 
is the Church. When all penance due for their own sins is paid, 
they rest not content, but with joyful hearts take upon them some 
portion of the pain which must be exacted from the rest of the 
Church, either iu itself or in the persons of these its human mediators. 
“Many of us, indeed, are scarcely aware of the extent to which 
these vicarious austerities have been undergone by the Saints. Fearful 
and shocking as they seem to the self-indulgent spirit of our time and 
country, and far removed from the ordinary practices of the pious 
Catholic’s life, we have too often forgotten that such things existed 
in past days, and that they also exist still in our own. We are 
almost tempted to look upon them as spiritual extravagances, suited 
to other climes and a more barbarous epoch,—as unfitting subjects 
for the contemplation of Christians living in the world, and in whom 
such austerities can scarcely ever be looked for. How baseless are 
these notions, we need scarcely say; it is enough to reply to them, 
that if the agonies, bodily and mental, of our blessed Lord himself 
are proper subjects for our ceaseless meditation, even in all their 
physical details, there can be no possible reason why we should not 
find edification and instruction in the recollection of those frightful 
sufferings by which his Saints have most intimately become partakers 
in the mystery of his cross, Let it not be forgotten, also, that these 
austerities were in the Saints a result of the inspiration of the Spirit 
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of God itself. These holy souls did not torture their bodies without 
a special illumination from on high. It would be madness for an 
ordinary Christian to think of such self-inflicted penances. They 
have been invariably practised under the special guidance of 
enlightened directors, who have given their whole energies and 
prayers to ascertain whether or not their penitents were guided by 
the Holy Ghost, before permitting them to attempt such extraordinary 
penances. This is the doctrine of every ascetic writer in the Church.* 
Vicarious sufferings of this awful character must no more be at- 
tempted by the great multitude of Christians, however devout their 
lives, without a distinct enlightenment of grace, than an ordinar 
Catholic would be justified in seeking to work a miracle of healing 
of his own accord. 

‘« A few instances will serve to show the peculiar nature of these 
austerities, and the many Saints who have practised them. 

“ The blessed Enrico Sasone (a.p. 1865) wore a cross with nails 
upon it between his shoulders, and drawers upon his legs into which 
needle-points were fastened, so that the lacerated flesh became actually 
corrupt, and the habitation of worms. He was also accustomed to 
bind his hands together at night-time with iron manacles, so as not 
to be able to relieve himself from any of the tortures which he 
endured.+ 

“ The venerable sister Veronica, in like manner, clothed herself in 
a garment studded with piercing points, which she called her embroi- 
dered vest. 

“The angelic Aloysius Gonzaga was wont to place in his bed 
pieces of pointed wood, to wound him even in his sleep; and when 
drawing near the end of his most innocent life, he requested permis- 
sion of the Father Provincial to scourge himself violently ; and when 
his own exhausted frame was unequal to the inflicting of the stripes, 
he desired a servant to be summoned, to scourge him from head to 
foot. 

‘* At the process of the canonization of St. Veronica Giuliani, her 
confessor gave an account of her fearful austerities. He said that 
she would scourge herself, in imitation of the scourging of Jesus 
Christ, for two hours and more ; and that only at his desire did she 
consent to spread the torment over the space of a whole week. 
Sometimes this scourging was inflicted with chains of iron, or with 
bundles of thorns or nettles. She imprinted the holy name of Jesus 
with hot iron upon her body ; she often walked without soles to her 
shoes, or put small stones within the shoes, to cause pain when she 
moved about, At one time, she used to hang herself up with loops 
to a bar across her room, with her feet off the floor-(in the way that 
torturers have often tormented their victims), for two hours together, 
until her confidante (Sister Giacinta) took her down. This penance, 
however, was forbidden to her, because on one occasion she was for- 
gotten for some time, and was found at the point of death.t 


* See Scaramelli, Direttorio Ascetico, tratt. ii. art. i. ¢. 4. 
Scaramelli, uf supra. 


t Life of St. Veronica Giuliani, compiled from the Processes, lib. iii. c. 4. 
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* St. Teresa, the great Saint, the woman of masculine energy and 
untiring activity of mind, who is accounted almost a doctor of the 
Church for her profound theological writings, and even by men of 
the world is placed in the highest rank of authors in the pure Cas- 
tilian tongue, emulated in her voluntary sufferings the holy souls just 
named, She wore an instrument most tormenting in its construction, 
being made of iron, perforated with a thousand holes, and grating 
upon the flesh like the sharpest file. With the full swing of her arms 
she repeetedly scourged herself, so that a putrid humour came forth 
from the wounds; and the only remedy she applied was fresh stripes 
upon the tortured body. She strewed her bed with thorns and briers, 
and laid upon it with more joy than if it had been a couch of down. 
In a word, it was her ardent desire to copy so closely the sufferings 
of her beloved Spouse, the Man of Sorrows, that if God had permitted 
it, she would have torn in pieces her fragile frame.* 

“ The supernatural sufferings of St. Rose of Lima have latterly 
become so familiar to our readers, that we need not now refer to them. 
Similar penances were endured by St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi, a 
Christian of extraordinary sanctity from her childhood, and a model 
of every grace. Yet her sufferings for the sake of the church were 
cruel aud agonising to the last degree. She wore an iron girdle sharp- 
ened with nails. She scourged herself with all kinds of instruments, 
especially with a heavy iron chain of about three pounds weight, and 
continued the chastisement for a whole hour at atime. A sister of 
her convent on one occasion observed her while she was inflicting the 
stripes upon herself, and counted more than five hundred blows from 
the time when she first began to reckon. It is not needful to say that 
her body was torn and livid, and that her blood flowed upon the floor 
of her cell. She burnt her flesh with flames, till she was lame for 
days afterwards, She pressed her flesh with pincers till the blood 
gushed out. She struck her breast with a stone while she prayed. 
She rubbed herself with nettles; and when obliged to wear sandals, — 
placed dry cypress cones, broken in pieces, beneath the soles of her 
feet while she worked. Before she was forbidden to do it, she con- 
tinued barefoot upon the snow till nature gave way, and the whole 
frame Was numbed. On one occasion she stood an entire day bare- 
footed upon the snow in prayer.+ 

“Such are but a few instances of that renewal of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, which has been the glory and the joy of so many of his 
beloved children, and by which that measure of satisfaction is again 
and again enriched, from which we Christians of a lower rank receive 
a mitigation of the temporal punishment due to our sins. Truly does 
human nature shudder at the sight! Truly does the tender, benevo- 
lent, but unenlightened heart feel sick at the thought of those lace- 
rated forms, those bloody stripes, those almost mortal agonies, Yet 
would it not be the same, could such an one behold the Lamb of God 


* Life of St. Siem, a barefooted Carmelite, by F, Federigo di 8. Antonio, of 
the same order, dedicated to Pope Benedict XLV. lib. i. ec. xiii. 

“ + Vita di Santa Maria Maddalena di Pazzi, reprinted at Lucca with the i impri- 
matur of the Vicar-General of Card. Spada, Bishop of Lucea. Vol. i. pp. 280-82.” 
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Himself, as He came forth from the hands of his tormentors, and was 
fastened to the accursed tree? Let those who turn with indignant 
horror from the recital of the sufferings of the Saints, attempt to por- 


_ tray to their imaginations what was the sacred body of Jesus Christ, 


when It was taken down from the Cross, after all his hours of most 
horrible tortures. Yet He died voluntarily; He chose that very 
description of torment which left in Him scarcely a trace of the human 
form. Why, then, may not those who love Him with the most ardent 
love, voluntarily endure for their fellow-sinners some portion of the 
very same species of agonies which He endured for them ? 

‘* We may, indeed, be satisfied that a disinclination to contemplate, 
and still more to believe, the vicarious penances of the Saints, is in a 
great measure connected with some unsoundness or weakness of faith 
in the very doctrine of purgatory itself. If (according to Bellarmine) 
they who deny purgatory will never go there, may we not fear that 
they who, through some fault of their own, are unequal to grasp and 
rejoice in the true doctrine of the church on the subject of these 
mysterious sufferings, will proportionately suffer for it, when they 
come to that place of purification? Let us not forget that farth is an 
irrevocable condition of our being made partakers in the blessings of 
redemption, both as regards the infinite merits of our blessed Lord 
himself, and as regards those other merits, of another kind, which are 
stored up in the treasury of the church, through the sufferings of those 
who are thus afflicted for their brethren’s sake. 

“5. The pecular cast of religious phraseology and manner of speak- 
ing, among the better class of Protestants, is a further mark of the 
feebleness of the grasp with which they lay hold of the great truths of 
Christianity. Every denomination of the Protestant world has its 
Shibboleth, its distinguishing forms of speech, and even at times its 
appropriate twang, or tone, or whine, or expression of face, or pos- 
ture of the head and body. Some persons snuffle, some declaim, 
some moralize, some will not speak aloud, or hold their heads up, 
some are intensely dogmatic, others are afraid to say anything beyond 
a suggestion. Some make a point of being ‘economical,’ and con- 
cealing their religious opinions altogether; others make it a point of 
duty to ‘deliver their testimony’ at all times and seasons; while 
others, again, are afraid to speak a word of common sense without 
qualifying it with a spice of their beloved Lutheranism. Hence it is 
that, in a general company, one can pretty well guess the peculiar 
sect to which any religious Protestant belongs; if not by the cast of 
his countenance, yet by the first sentence or two that he utters. Their 
minds are all cut and dried in a variety of moulds, and their language 
is shaped accordingly. Individuality is merged in sectarianism; no 
man speaks like himself, but according to what he fancies will be ex- 
pected of him, Fx pede Herculem ; before he has spoken fifty words, 
we could tell the class to which he belongs, and draw up a list of his 
opinions, almost as accurately as if he had spent an hour in telling us 
his ‘ views.’ 

«* Compare, then, the habitual language of the Catholic Saints, as 
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well as that of the more average class of members of the church. 
How genuine and natural are their words! How little they are under 
the power of set forms of speech! How frank and bold are their 
expressions on religious topics! How little have they learnt to mea- 
sure their phrases in accordance with what a listener will say to them, 
except when positively employed in dogmatic teaching! They know 

their own minds ; they comprehend their own creed ; they look with the 

eye of faith upon one great perfect system of revealed doctrine; they see 
realities, and are not entangled in a mere jargon of words; they speak 

when they have something to say, and it never enters into their 
thoughts to qualify the phrases which are the natural expression of 
their ideas, because this or that person will impute to them some 
monstrous heresy or other. The devotional language of devout Catho- 
lics is, indeed, an inexplicable puzzle to the candid Protestant, who is 

unacquainted with that holy courage of speech, as well as of action, 
which characterizes both their conversation and their prayers. Our 
Litanies, our invocations, our statements of doctrines and their legi- 

timate consequences, our very conduct itself in the celebration of 
sacred functions, is something astonishing, confounding, and olften- 

times scandalizing, to a world which is ever measuring its religious 

words and exercises by the rules of sectarian preciseness, and which 

must make up for its deficiency in inward vitality, by a doubly rigid 

adherence to external rules and forms. We need scarcely enter into 

particulars to prove this difference between the followers of the two 

creeds. But there is one especial point of difference, which lately has 

been the cause of some discussion, to which we shall briefly advert a 

little more in detail. 

“ Every Catholic knows, that to suppose that a conscientious Catho- 
lie would pray ¢o an image or picture of a saint, in the ordinary sense 
of the expression, is the most preposterous of absurdities. He not 
only would not do it; he could not do it. It is abhorrent to his 
Christian nature ; it would be ¢pso factoa destruction of his existence 
as a Catholic. Yet it is notorious, not only that the church herself, 
in her office-books, uses words which seem to be addressed actually fo 
an inanimate object, but that many of her canonized Saints have had 
no scruple in giving vent to the fervour of their devotion in expres- 
sions which, taken literally, are forbidden by the Council of Trent. 

“ The doctrine of the church is thus stated by Suarez in his treatise 
on the Incarnation. The passage is thus referred to in the index to 
the contents of the treatise: ‘ Sacrifice cannot be offered to an image, 
nor can prayers be addressed to it, except ina figurative sense.’ In 
the text this great theologian says, that prayer may not be addressed 
to an image, because it is an act which definitely regards an intelligent 
being. He also thus goes on: ‘On this account the Council of 
Trent (sess. 25), in saying that images are to be adored, added, that 
this does not imply that anything is to be sought from them, or any 
confidence to be reposed in them ; for prayer and confidence depend 
upon certain acts which can be performed by an intelligent being 
alone. Hence, if at any time prayer appears to be addressed to an 
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image, as, for example, in these words of the church, ‘O cross, our 
only hope, give increase of justice to pious souls’—(O crux, spes 
unica auge piis justitiam)—the expression is a figurative one, for the 
prayer is offered to Him who was crucified, who is invoked under the 
name of the cross, that which contains being addressed, by a metonym, 
in place of that which is contained. Hence also it follows, that a cer- 
tain honour is also to be attributed to the cross itself; for although 
prayer, that is, a request, can properly and really be addressed only to 
the original of the image, yet as a certain species of honour can be 
paid in presence of any image, by certain words or gestures, that so it 
may be understood that the image itself is honoured; therefore the 
act of worship or prayer has a more extensive import, and is extended 
to everything to which man pays any respect.’ In this last clause we 
cannot fail to observe that, in addition to the admission of the use of 
praying to an image ‘in a figurative sense,’ it is implied that prayer, 
being a certain honour, as well as a direct request, so far it is not 
wrong to address it to an image, as an expression of such respect as 
every enlightened Christian pays to sacred things. 

“In this spirit of confidence in the truth and purity of their real 
meaning, we find the Saints repeatedly using expressions which, taken 
literally, would imply that they prayed ¢o images or pictures. St. 
Joseph, of Cupertino, had a wonderful devotion to the miraculous 
painting in his convent, called the Madonna della Grottella, In his 
Life, published at Rome in 1722, and dedicated to Pope Innocent XIII., 
with the usual imprimatur, mention is made of his continual prayers 
fo this image. Sometimes it is recorded that this picture addressed 
words to him, as related in the process of his canonization. When he 
was away from his convent, he pined so much after this picture, that, 
in order to console him, his superiors had a copy of it taken and sent 
to him, at the sight of which he went into an ecstasy. (Life, p. 852.) 

“In the Life of St. Philip Benizi, published at Marseilles in 1772, 
with the imprimatur of the theological canon of the cathedral, of the 
viear-general, of the provincial of the Servites, and of two doctors of 
theology, an account is given of a miraculous picture of our Lady of 
Florence, of which it is said, ‘God gave many favours to Florence 
through this image. Popes, emperors, and other Christian kings, have 
at all times addressed their prayers to it.’ 

“St. Alphonsus Liguori had in his room a large picture of the 
blessed Virgin, which he frequently saluted, and from which he 
implored aid. (Life, published at Rome in 1839.) 

“The practice, indeed, is so constant, that to those who have any 
but the most superficial knowledge of the real character of the lives 
of Catholic Saints, further instances are more than superfluous. It is, 
in truth, nothing more than a fresh exemplification of the reality of 
Catholic faith and love. It is an illustration of the grand and glorious 
truth, that, by the indwelling grace of God, we are enabled to fix 
upon divine and invisible objects those very affections which the 
natural heart of man fixes upon what is earthly and visible. That a 
pious soul who doves Jesus Christ with a truly ardent regard, should 
at times speak to his image as though that image were really Jesus 
Himself, is no more strange or absurd, than what we incessantly see in 
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the case of all persons of affectionate feelings, when they turn their 
eyes to the representations of those they love upon earth. Who has 
not beheld the bereaved husband, or wife, or parent, clasp to the 
heart the portraits of those who were most dear to them while they 
lived and speak to the image as though it could really hear the sound 
of their sorrowing voice? Why, then, do we expect the Christian 
heart to be more cold and more precise in the utterance of its deepest 
love, or call for a rigid consideration of the literal meaning of every 
word that is uttered, when the soul is too full even for tears? This 
slavish obedience to the dictates of a system of mere intellectual 
religion can never be paid by the Catholic Saint. His religion is a 
creed which absorbs and satisfies every power of his being: his intel- 
lect, his judgment, his imagination, his love,—all, all are set free to 
act with supernatural energies in his intercourse with God, and with 
the invisible world; and we might as well seck to bind down the 
wings of an eagle, so that it should only flutter to and fro like the 
fowls before a barn-door, as to enchain those aspirations which are in 
very deed too fervent and too profound for any mortal language to 
express,” 

So that this party—that is, the converts—are determined 
to uphold that which the editor of Dolman’s Magazine de- 
nounced as idolatry. It is indeed very extraordinary how 
much the tactics of the Romish party have altered. A few 
years ago their aim was to persuade Protestants and the upper 
classes in their own church in this country, that there was no 
very important difference between the doctrines of the two 
churches. Then they tried to smooth and soften the obnoxious 
tenets and practices, or to keep them as much as possible out of 
sight. Now their policy is directly the reverse, and their anxiety 
seems to be to put all that can ‘be offensive to Protestants in 
the strongest possible light, and to express their doctrines in 
the grossest and most revolting terms. As far as their converts 
are concerned, they seemed to have had the same taste for strong 
language and startling paradoxes before they joined them :—but 
then has the whole government of the Romish communion 
passed into their hands? And if this new policy be not that 
which their prelates approve, are they and their aristocracy 
puppets in these young men’s hands. However, this change of 
policy, though a fact worthy to be noticed and recorded, would 
lead to a digression. 

Is there any body of Christians prepared to subscribe to the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering which these men are now endea- 
vouring to propagate? We consider this to be a very serious 
question ioliot Hitherto, amidst all its errors, and follies, and 
superstitions, the Romish church has retained its hold of the 
great truth of the Incarnation of the Son of God. But it is 
perfectly plain that if this method of justifying the suicidal 
practices ascribed to these reputed saints, be suffered to 
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develop itself into a doctrine, it must end in the denial of the 
Atonement and the Incarnation. 

Archbishop Magee has truly remarked that it is not a matter 
of surprise “ that the lines of error, in their manifold directions, 
should sometimes intersect, if not for a certain length of way 
coincide.” And certainly, any one who has studied the Arian 
and Socinian controversies, will find no difficulty in perceiving 
that the theory which some of their most distinguished writers 
have advanced concerning the sufferings of Christ is in nothing 
substantial different from the view now put forward by these ad- 
vocates of Romanism. Dr. Priestly’s notion was, that there is 
nothing so very different in the occasion and manner of Christ's 
death “from that of others who suffered and died after him in 
the same cause of Christianity, but that their sufferings and 
| death may be considered in the same light with his.” Archbisho 
ae Magee naturally and shrewdly observed, that “if the death of 
| Christ be viewed in the same light with the death of any 
other martyr, the invocation of the Popish saints may appear a 
consequence not so revolting to Christian piety.” But if so, 
what danger is there also of running into the errors of those 
who deny the doctrine of the Atonement and the Incarnation, 
when men, on the other hand, represent the self-inflicted 
tortures of these so-called saints as being akin to the sacrifice 
and sufferings of Christ, if not a part or a continuation, or 
even the complement of his atonement. The distinctions 
which this convert makes in order to guard himself against as 
conclusion so apparent, are ingenious, and like most other 
applications of ingenuity to religious questions, to be suspected 
on that account. The majority of mankind cannot understand 
such distinctions, or retain them as safeguards against error. 
Those who receive this theory will in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, believe that the atonement and sacrifice of 
Christ are nothing different from the atonement and sacrifice 
offered by St. Rosa in her self-inflicted tortures. And what the 
consequence must be, and how rapid the progress of any 
church in which such notions become prevalent, to heresy and 
Deism, it requires no extraordinary degree of sagacity to foresee. 

For if (according to this @ priort argument) it be part of the 
privilege of the saint, because he is a member of Christ, to suffer 
vicariously for sin, then it remains to be shown, how these 
authors can guard themselves by distinctions between temporal 
and eternal punishment. Distinguish as they may, they 
must, to make any real distinction, either deny the  sufti- 
ciency of Christ's death to save the sinner from the temporal 
punishment of sin, or on the other hand, must deny the 
sufficiency of these self-inflicted torments to save him from 
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eternal punishment: in either case this @ priori argument falls 
to the ground. ‘The argument is useless unless they concede, 
either that Christ’s death was insufficient for both purposes, or 
that the saints’ is sufficient for both. And how any one can deny 
that the atonement of Christ is sufficient for every purpose to 
which atonement is applicable, who grounds his doctrine of 
human vicarious suffering on the pretence that it is necessary the 
members should suffer with the head, in this sense, it is impos- 
sible to discover, and equally difficult to conceive, how any think- 
ing man who has arrived so far as to involve himself in this 
inextricable confusion and error, can stop short of Deism itself. 

One thing is clear, that whatever argument bas at any time 
been derived from the vicarious import of Christ’s sufferings in 
proof of his Godhead, must be abandoned if the Romish theory 
be admitted; “ for,” as Bishop Taylor observes, “by this doc- 
trine, it is not to be said of Christ alone that ‘ he was wounded 
for our transgressions,’ that he only satisfied for our sins ; for in 
the Church of Rome it is done frequently, and pretended daily, 
that ‘by another man’s stripes we are healed.” 

Besides this, the doctrine of vicarious suffering here broached 
is pregnant with errors of the most serious magnitude. However 
they may differ in theory, this notion that the sufferings under- 
taken by these saints are the actual punishments due to the sins 
of others, while it confuses and falsifies the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement, does as effectually as the most extravagant supra- 
lapsarianism and the wildest antimonianism, tend to such a 
relaxation of moral restraints, as will produce results that no 
ingenuity on the part of its advocates can prevent. 

But is it not obvious that the whole of this justification of 
these barbarous penances, is grounded on a childish sophism ? 
For when these writers use the word voluntary as a term common 
to the sufferings of Christ and of their so-called saints ; who 
does not perceive, that, when applied to the latter, the word 
voluntary means self-inflicted, and can mean nothing else; and, 
as this is not the sense in which the sufferings of Christ were 
voluntary, the argument is as invalid as any other which 
rests on nothing better than a play on words. But let them 
bring their doctrine to this test. If one of these saints had 
put an end to his life by a rope, or a pistol, or a dose of 
prussic acid, is there any sane man who would pretend to 
justify his self-murder on the plea of its being voluntary, and so 
conformed to the voluntary death of our Redeemer? This is 
no extreme supposition. The death their saints died, accord- 
ing to their legends, was suicide, and self-inflicted. The only 
difference between it and any other sort of suicide was, that 
they adopted a somewhat more protracted process of inflicting 
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death upon themselves: and if the length of time taken to effect 
suicide will divest it of its guilt, it must have the same effect in 
a case of murder;—and then he who has only starved, or 
scourged, or tortured his victim to death, must be acquitted. 

But really the question is as unworthy of grave discussion as 
the pretence that those who teach people to believe, that the 
pictures and images of saints weep and talk, and can be sent 
like St. Rosa’s to find a missing spoon, are not encouraging ido- 
latry and superstition. 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTS IN IRELAND. 


In the course of the last few weeks, there have appeared in the 
newspapers accounts of some most extraordinary facts corrobo- 
rative of the statements we have repeatedly laid before our 
i readers, relative to the violence resorted to by the Roman- 
ay catholic priests in Ireland. One of these cases is that of a Mr. 
1 Conway, to which we shall probably revert next month. But 
for the present, we content ourselves with the following extract 
from the Sligo Journal, which contains the sworn depositions 
in another of these cases, that of Mr. O'Neil, one of the priests 
in Sligo, against whom a charge was made by a Mr. Delany, a 
Roman Catholic, and three other gentlemen, on aceount of the 
most violent conduct on the part of the priest. The extract 
from the Sligo paper is as follows :— 


“In our last publication we laid before our readers a report from 
the Petty Sessions of perhaps one of the most novel and barbarous 
outrages on record, where the Rev. James O’Neil, R.C.C., in this 
town, anda man named M‘Loughlin, clerk of the chapel, were brought 
before the Bench, upon a warrant charging his reverence with inflict- 
ing sundry dangerous wounds upon the persons of Alderman Cor- 
dukes, John Delany, William Wilson, and Henry Caldwell, Esqrs., 
with a weapon called a ‘skull cracker,’ é.e., a short piece of whale- 
bone or other elastic substance, with a leaden or iron knob at the end, 
which ended in the parties being sent for trial to the next assizes. 
We did not intend to allude to this matter further than to give a 
sketch of the evidence brought out at the Petty Sessions, considering 
that the reflections of the rev. assailant would be a punishment far 
greater than comment could inflict; but when we find forbearance 
turned to another account, and wilful mis-statements circulated, 
through the medium of a Dublin paper, the parties whom Providence 
saved from the deadly blows aimed at them, styled ‘drunken fellows,’ 
and made to appear the aggressors, we must, in justice to the injured, 
lay copies of the informations as sworn, before our readers ; and lest 
we should be accused of partiality, we give the informations of the rev. 
defendant and his coadjutor also—these documents will speak for 
themselves, Just fancy a priest and his Man Jack starting out at 
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midnight to ‘ whip the girls,’ (we use their own language) armed with, 
not the word of truth, but a skull cracker, and when remonstrated 
with upon the impropriety of their unmanly conduct in horsewhipping 
unfortunate females, dealing blows around with this murderous 
weapon, felling to the ground with each blow his victim. Can any- 
thing be more repugnant to Christianity, or contrary to the spirit of 
the mission of a minister of God? We feel ashamed that such an 
occurrence should take place in our usually peaceful neighbourhood ; 
but some months ago we deprecated the system pursued by his rever- 
ence as illegal, uncharitable, and unmanly, and had our remonstrance 


been then attended to, he would not now have to atone at the bar of | 


justice for this daring act of priestly tyranny. 

“In reference to some remarks that appeared in the Dublin E’'ven- 
ing Mail, retlecting upon the firmness of the magistrates present at 
Petty Sessions, we beg to correct the error into which our respected 
contemporary has fallen. On the first disturbance, they stated they 
would have the court cleared, if a repetition of it took place; and 
afterwards the Mayor and Mr. Whelan, R.M., escorted, with a strong 
guard of police, headed by Sub-Inspector Thompson, the assailed par- 
ties to their own homes—on the way a man named Smyth was arrested 
in the act of throwing a stone, and with a promptitude that does them 
infinite credit, the Mayor and Mr, Whelan adjudicated on the case 
instanter, and sent him for one month to prison, with hard labour, 
which salutary example had a most desirable effect in deterring the 
remainder of his reverence’s body guard from similar experiments. 


Borough of Sligo, | “The informations of John Delany, Esq., 

to wit. Finisklin Road, in the town of Sligo, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists, 
maketh oath and saith, that on the morning of the 24th inst., about 
the hour of one o'clock, A.M., this deponent was leaving the house of 
Mr. Robertson, in Knox’s-street, where he had been spending the 
evening in company with Alderman Cordukes, Richard Reid, Henry 
Caldwell, William Wilson, and Edward Trumble, when liearing some 
shouting, William Wilson and Henry Caldwell said they would go and 
see what was going on, when they proceeded towards the Borough, 
by way of the Fish Market and under the Mills ; deponent, who was 
then going home round the corner of Knox’s-street with Alderman 
Cordukes, and seeing the Rev. Mr. O'Neil and M*‘Loughlin, who 
were then proceeding along Wine-street, return and follow Wilson and 
Caldwell, deponent with Alderman Cordukes proceeded after them, 
and upon arriving at the house whence the erying and grief came in 
the Borough, as he was informed, was the house of a woman called 
James, knocked at the door together with Alderman Cordukes, and 
inquiring what was the matter, was answered from inside, that Father 
O'Neil had been there beating them, the door still remaining closed. 
This deponent, then, with Alderman Cordukes, turned about and 
were proceeding home, when at the corner of Quay-street, opposite 
Campbell’s store, deponent seeing the Rev. Mr. O'Neil standing on 
the flags or footpath, and M‘Loughlin standing some little distance 
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from him on the road. Deponent then spoke to M*Loughilin, and 
said to him, ‘ there is bad work going on here below; I fear there is 
murder in the house.’ He replied to the deponent, ‘Oh, no, we've 
only been whipping the women ;’ to which this deponent replied, 
‘ You are a damned scoundrel, and you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for doing so.” M*‘Loughlin then said, in a threatening tone, ‘ Do 
you know who you are speaking to?’ to which the deponent replied, 
‘I do well;’ and on seeing M‘Loughliu raise a stick, as this deponent 
believed, to strike him, he, the deponent, laid hold of the stick, with a 
view to protect himself, and in the struggle both fell, and while this 
deponent was still on the ground this deponent was struck by the 
Rev. Mr. O'Neil on the side of the head with what this deponent 
believes to have been, and was told to have been, a life preserver. 
This deponent got on his legs, when he was again struck with the 
same implement, as deponent believes, and knocked down again by 
the said Rev. Mr. O'Neil, and this the said Rev. Mr, O'Neil did three 
several times, besides giving deponent several blows on the body and 
arms ; after which, this deponent remained on the ground, as he heard, 
and believes, for a few minutes senseless. And this deponent further 
swears, that after the first blow given, as described above, by the said 
Rev. Mr. O'Neil, the said M‘Loughlin struck the deponent repeatedly 
with the stick which this deponent had endeavoured to take from him, 
as already described. 
“Sworn before me at Sligo, this 25th day of December, 1848. 
John Delany. Rost. M‘Bripe, Mayor. 


Borough of Sligo, « The informations of James O'Neil, of Chapel- 
to wit. lane, in the parish of St. John, in the barony 

of Carbery and county of Sligo, Roman-catholic 

clergyman, who being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists and ex- 
amined, informant saith—That about the hour of one o'clock on the 
morning of Sunday the 24th instant, he was proceeding to ‘The 
Borough,’ in the town of Sligo, accompanied by John M*‘Loughlin, 
when he observed a party of five or six persons at the corner of 
Knox’s-street-—two of said persons went in the direction of the 
Borough, by the Fish Market, and were followed by informant and 
M‘Loughlin, and the other four persons came after, following at 
a short distance. Saith, that he went by the rear of the Borough 
houses, and was standing with M‘Loughlin close to the store formerly 
held by Mr. Campbell, when informant was assaulted by Alderman 
Cordukes of Sligo, by endeavouring to seize hold of him by his breast, 
and said, ‘You have a right to answer these questions,’ alluding to 
questions which John Delany was then addressing to M‘Loughlin, and 
which informant directed said M‘Loughlin not to answer; informant 
having withdrawn, perceived, as he best recollects, John M‘Loughlin 
on the ground, who, with John Delany, was struggling. An affray 
then commenced, and informant, to protect himself, struck in every 
direction the persons who were present, with a stick, Saith, that at 
said time and place two of said persons, whose names he has been 
informed and believes to be Henry Caldwell and William Wilson, 
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assaulted informant by rushing at him with the intent of striking him, 
whom informant, in self-defence, knocked down. Saith, that a stone 
was thrown at informant, and he has been informed, and believes, 
that it was thrown by Richard Reid. Saith, that, to the best of his 
belief, Edward Trumble was present, aiding and assisting in the 
outrage. 

« Sworn before me this 26th day of December, 1848. 

James O'Neil. “Rost, M‘Bripe, Mayor. 


“Read and re-sworn before us, Pilsworth Whelan, R.M., and 
Moses Monds, Mayor, J.P. 


Borough of Sligo, “ The informations of John Magloughlin, of 

to wit. Chapel Lane, Sligo, in the parish of St. John, 
in the barony of Carberry, and county of Sligo, 
who being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists and examined, informant 
saith—that on the morning of Sunday, the 24th instant, he was at the 
Borough, in the town of Sligo, and about the hour of one A.M., was 
returning to the Borough, accompanied by the Rev. Jas. O' Neil ; saith 
that at the corner of Knox’s-street he observed six persons—viz., 
Alderman Cordukes, John Delany, Henry Caldwell, William Wilson, 
Richard Reid, and Edward Trumble, two of said persons separated 
from the others, and went towards the Borough, by the Fish Market, 
whom informant and Mr. O'Neil followed, and the remaining four fol- 
lowed at a short distance.—Informant and Mr. O'Neil were standing 
near the entrance to Quay-lane, when he observed John Delany 
approaching, and when about thirty yards off, heard him say, ‘ there 
are two ruffians here above, let us come up and see who they are.’ 
All of said persons then approached towards informant, when Mr, 
Delany said, ‘what quarrel is this here below?’ informant replied, 
‘nothing that signifies.” Delany said, ‘there is some murder in it,’ 
to which informant replied, ‘ there is not... Mr, O'Neil then directed 
informant not to answer Mr. Delany’s questions. Mr. Delany having 
again asked, ‘what row was that,’ informant told him ‘ it was a girl 
who was whipped,’ at which Delany exclaimed, ‘ whipped, you ruffian, 


-T'tl horsewhip you, you ruffian, look at the stick the ruffian has.’ 


Upon saying which, he seized hold of a stick informant carried, and 
endeavoured to wrest it from him, and in the struggle knocked infor- 
mant down—informant got up before said John Delany, who was also 
knocked down, and a row commenced, and informant and Mr, O'Neil 
fought as well as they could. 

* Sworn before me this 26th day of December, 1848. 

John M‘Loughlin. Rosert M‘Bripe, Mayor. 


“Read and re-sworn before us, Pilsworth Whelan, R.M., and 
Moses Monds, Mayor, J.P. 


Borough of Sligo, * The informations of Isaac Cordukes, of 

to wit. Union Place, Sligo, in the parish of St. John, 
in the barony of Carberry, and borough of 
Sligo, aforesaid, who being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists, and 
examined, informant saith—that he spent the night of Saturday last 
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with John Delany, Henry Caldwell, William Wilson, Richard Reid, 
and Edward Trumble, at the house of Thomas Robertson, at Knox’s- 
street, Sligo. About the hour of one, a.m., when the party broke up, 
Henry Caldwell and William Wilson went by the Borough through 
the Fish Market; informant and John Delany were proceeding home 
by Wine-street, when they observed the Rev. Mr. O’Neil and John 
M‘Loughlin following after said Caldwell and Wilson, and said 
John Delany, apprehensive that some unpleasant occurrence might 
take place, requested informant to go home by the Borough after 
Wilson and Caldwell; saith that upon nearing the far end of the 
Borough, their attention was attracted by the cries of women in a 
house which informant subsequently learned to be occupied by a 
person named James, where the women stated the Rev. Mr. O'Neil 
and M‘Loughlin had been and beat them; informant and John 
Delany continued proceeding home when they met John M‘Loughlin 
about the entrance to Quay-street, and Delany said, ‘ bad work was 
going on;’ M‘Loughlin replied, ‘they had only been whipping the 
girls ; and Delany answered, ‘ M‘Loughlin was a scoundrel for doing 
so,’ or words to that effect.—Saith that M‘Loughlin and Delany then 
got into holds, and informant withdrew some yards, when the Rev. 
Mr. O’Neil approached him, struck him with a loaded weapon on his 
face, and knocked him down; saith he was much cut and injured by 
the blow, and as he has been informed, and believes, his life was in 
danger for some time. 
“Sworn before me this 27th day of December, 1848. 
*« Isaac Cordukes. Rosert M‘Bripe, Mayor. 


Borough of Sligo, “The informations of Henry Caldwell, of 
to wit. Sligo, in the parish of St. John, in the barony 

of Carberry, and county of Sligo, who being 
duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists, and examined, informant saith, 
that on the morning of Sunday, the 24th instant, he was in company 
with Alderman Cordukes, John Delany and others, when he was 
assaulted at the entrance to Quay-street, Sligo, by the Rev. James 
O'Neil, of Sligo, who wantonly, and without the slightest provocation, 
struck informant a violent blow with a weapon known by the name of 
‘a life-preserver,’ on his head, which rendered him, informant, sense- 
less for some time, 

“ Sworn before me this 27th day of December, 1848, 

Henry Caldwell. Ropert M‘Bripe, Mayor. 


“Read and re-sworn before us, Pilsworth Whelan, R.M., and 
Moses Monds, J.P. 


Borough of Sligo, ) “ The informations of William Wilson, of 
to wit. ~ Sligo, in the parish of St. John, in the barony 

\ of Carberry, and county of Sligo, who being 

duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists, and examined, informant saith, 
that about the hour of one o'clock on the morning of the 24th instant, 
he was wantonly assaulted at the entrance to Quay-street, in the town 
of Sligo, by the Rev. James O’Neil, who struck informant repeatedly 
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on his arm and person with a loaded weapon called ‘a life-preserver ;’ 


saith said James O’Neil knocked informant down with said loaded 
weapon. 


“ Sworn before me this 27th day of December, 1848. 
“ William Wilson. Roxpert Mayor. 


“ Read and re-sworn before us, Pilsworth Whelan, R.M., and 
Moses Monds, J.P.” 


Want of room alone prevents us from giving our readers the 
original account of the investigation before the magistrates, a 
copy of which has been forwarded us by a friend. The bar- 
rister who conducted the case for Mr. Delany, congratulated the 
bench on the fact that, though a priest was concerned, yet there 
appeared to be nothing of a party or sectarian character in the 
affair. On the contrary, Mr. Delany was a Roman Catholic, 
one of Mr. O’Neil’s parishioners, and now came forward to 
complain of an assault, simply because, though owing no ill-will 
to Mr. O’Neil, he was resolved that no man should assault him 
with impunity, be he priest or any one else. It appears, indeed, 
from the examination, that one thing which greatly influenced 
Mr. Delany to bring forward the charge, was the fact, that the 
priest and his friends had circulated a report that Mr. Delany 
and his friends had been in a house of an improper description, 
and this Mr. Delany considered to be so injurious to his repu- 
tation that he could not submit to it in silence, but felt com-. 
pelled to bring the assault before the magistrates. Mr. O’Neil’s 
violence was so outrageous, and his weapon (a piece of whale- 
bone with a “ lump of iron” fastened to the end of it) so deadly, 
that it appeared on the investigation that scarcely a minute had 
elapsed before he had knocked down the whole party, and, as 
he continued beating them while they were down on the ground 
until he had left them senseless, the only wonder is that none of 
his blows proved fatal. The wounds in the head received by 
some of the party were so severe, that their medical advisers for 
some days apprehended danger from erysipelas. Mr. Caldwell 
swore that Mr. O'Neil never spoke a word before he struck 
them. Mr. Caldwell was standing with his hands in his pockets, 
when Mr. O’Neil struck him such a blow on the head as to 
knock him senseless against the wall, and to cut him so deeply 
through his hat, that the wound bled profusely. 

There is one point in this story of a very remarkable character. 
It appears throughout the whole investigation, that Mr. O’Neil 
has been in the habit of using personal violence in this extra- 
ordinary manner, though hitherto no one had the courage to 
venture to bring him to justice. One might have supposed that 
if a priest and his clerk were known to enter improper houses 
in the middle of the night, and beat the unfortunate inmates 
with such violence, that their cries of murder were heard ata 
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considerable distance, and then knock down every one that 
ventured to remonstrate with them, such conduct could never be 
repeated, but that the absolute power the Romish bishops exer- 
cise over their clergy would instantly have been interposed to 
remove so scandalous a person from his cure. But it is per- 
fectly plain, that Mr. O’Neil had been long in the habit of act- 
ing in this violent manner, and that nothing was ever done to 
check or to punish him. Mr. Delany deposed, that it was his 
object to put a stop to this conduct, which ought to have been 
checked six months ago. He adds: “ In allusion to transactions 
of six months ago, I say, if this public castigation was then 
stopped, similar ones would not have occurred, and it might 
have prevented others from being victimized. It was the general 
opinion, that had Mr. O’Neil been reprimanded, these assaults 
would not have occurred.” Such was Mr. Delany’s testimony, 
and our readers will agree with us, that it discloses such a picture 
of the total want of proper discipline in the Romish church, as 
is quite sufficient to account for a great deal of the wretched- 
ness and depravity of the [rish peasantry. For it is invariabl 
found that around these violent priests are collected all the ill- 
disposed of the populace. On this occasion Mr. Delany and 
his friends were insulted and hooted by the mob, both inside 
and outside the court-house, who followed them through the 
streets, and flung stones, gravel, and filth at them. The con- 
stabulary were assaulted. The very barrister who was employed 
to conduct the proceedings, was struck with a stone, and had 
his hat knocked off, and a party of police was actually obliged 
to escort him out of the town. 

This is Irish Romanism, and whether we are wise in endea- 
vouring to govern, and educate, and civilize Ireland through 
Mr. O'Neil and his coadjutors, is a question that deserves more 
serious consideration than the legislature have yet given to it. 
Some time or another, however, it must be answered. 


Notice To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


THE arrangement proposed by an Editor of a periodical publication must be sub- 
mitted to our Publisher. 


LL.D.—It would be impossible to give any opinion without seeing the articles 
contemplated. But from the information given in his note, they would not seem 
to be calculated for our pages. 


F. L. has been received. Of course it is not to be supposed that everything that 
appears in such a publication can be equally interesting to all readers. Some will 
value what others care nothing about, and in this case many do value it excced- 
ingly; and to such persons a specimen would be of no use whatever. 
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